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THE POWER OF PRAYER 


CHARLES HADDON NABERS 


who so believe cannot all be wrong. Testi- 

mony to the power in prayer proceeds from 
varied sources and from the voices of many 
wholly unlooked for witnesses. Down by the river 
front in Benares countless Indians spend days 
and nights in agonizing, sacrificial prayer. 
Shadowing the whole Moslem world are the pen- 
ciled minarets from whose summits the faithful 
are called to prayer five times daily. The movie 
star of the past generation writes a sensational 
little book, sensational because coming from her 
and not from a minister, called, “Why Not Try 
God?” a plea for prayer, and thousands grab it 
as if it were something entirely new. The regular 
feature in a weekly magazine that is completely 
out of step with things religious has been articles 
and letters from readers on answers received 
from prayer. Phillips Brooks wrote, “A prayer in 
its simplest definition is merely a wish turned 
Godward.” Paul said, “Pray without ceasing.” 
From the savage to the most civilized, from the 
Orient to the Occident, from the most ancient of 
days to the most modern of times, is a long pro- 
cession of praying men whose words and con- 


Pires has power. Unnumbered millions 


- duct testify, “Prayer possesses power.” 


a 


I never learned the power of prayer in the 
manner other people have grasped this knowl- 
edge. For instance, I did not learn this power 
from the many stories, amazing and miraculous, 
of answered prayers which could be and have 
been fully verified by the party of the first part 


-and from the first-hand witnesses of his closest 


comrades. That there are instances like this is 
not open to question; I have both seen and 
heard; I know. But such instances move me to 
wonder rather than to faith. They form a dem- 
onstration of the power of God to make me draw 
back in awe rather than move forward in love. 

I never learned the power of prayer from the 
exercise of reason, from the careful and sympa- 
thetic perusal of books on prayer whose theme is 
there must be a God who would hear and answer 
prayer from the abundant evidence we see of His 
power and personality in His world, my home. 
With all this I agree fully. But when you argue 
this or anything else through to its inevitable 
conclusion, there is something inherent in the 
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process of arguing that makes it, for me at least, 
more difficult to accept than when we began. 
Prayer is not to be understood and appropriated 
by argument, however convincing. 

I never learned the power of prayer from the 
many beautiful poems and hymns written in its 
praise. The hymns so laudatory of prayer in our 
books of worship are indeed thrilling to those 
who have experienced its power, but I rather 
wonder if they have significance for those who 
do not keep regular tryst with God. For instance, 
“Sweet Hour of Prayer” does not call us from a 
world of care by its beauty but by the memory of 
an actual experience which must be had before 
the hymn has meaning. There is likewise a beau- 
tiful garden of prayer only for those who know 
Christ as He has walked with them and talked 
with them in such a garden. As with these 
sacred songs, so with poetry not within our 
hymnals. No more wonderful tribute to prayer 
has been given in inspired literature than in the 
“TIdylls of the King,’ by Tennyson: 


Pray for my soul! More things are wrought by prayer 
Than this world dreams of. Wherefore, let thy voice 
Rise like a fountain for me night and day. 

For what are men better than sheep or goats 

That nourish a blind life within the brain, 

If, knowing God, they lift not hands of prayer 
Both for themselves and those who call them friend? 
For so the whole round earth is every way 

Bound by gold chains about the feet of God. 

But this magnificent eulogy of prayer is at the 
close of the “Idylls,’ when Arthur is passing, 
when the whole structure of chivalry is tottering 
to its death and the curtain falls. 

So it returns to this: I have not learned the 
power of prayer from amazing instances of its 
power, from arguments about it, nor from songs 
of its beauty. 

105, 


But I have learned the power of prayer. I know 
whom I have met in prayer, and I have learned 
the power of prayer unforgettably. 

I have learned the power of prayer as I have 
watched a child pray. As you see a child pray, 
preferably a child you love fervently, but any 
other child will do almost as well, you realize 
the simplicity and the ease of prayer, and the 
fitness of prayer for every child of God. Prayer 
on the lisping lips of childhood draws us to 
Wordsworth’s “Intimations of Immortality,” with 
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its suggestion that our birth is a sleep and a for- 
getting, and that it is as natural for a man to 
talk to God as for a child to talk to mother. 

As the child prays, you grasp the sheer faith of 
prayer, a faith that bursts the bounds of logic by 
riding directly to its goal, the immediate under- 
standing of the loving heart of the Lord. The 
child prays; the child is not big enough or old 
enough to understand any book ever written 
about prayer; but the child can and does under- 
stand the words of Jesus: “Ask and ye shall re- 
ceive, seek and ye shall find, knock and it shall 
be opened unto you.” And in watching the exer- 
cise of this faith in the sweetness and beauty of 
the child soul, I learned the power of prayer, for 
this, like many other matters spiritual, God has 
hidden from the wise and the prudent and re- 
vealed unto babes. 

I have learned the power of prayer as I have 
watched a missionary pray. I have seen more 
marvelous illustrations of the power of prayer on 
the mission field than anywhere else, for in those 
areas of earth when Crises occur hourly, when 
decisions must be made immediately, and when 
dangers tremendous are always at hand, men are 
thrown upon the help of God, as we all should be 
thrown, but refuse so long as we can toddle on in 
our own strength. 

In Egypt a quarter of a century ago a little 
woman with such a common name as Smith was 
running an orphanage wholly by faith. Gather- 
ing Moslem girls under her own roof, and teach- 
ing them the rudiments of arithmetic and gram- 
mar as well as the Way of Life, Miss Smith 
somehow cared for them. Without either direct 
or indirect appeals, the means were provided. She 
prayed, not before others for an appeal that 
claimed not to be an appeal, but in her closet and 
with her orphans. The Lord did provide. Not in- 
frequently strange things happened. A Cairo 
dentist one morning asked me to ride to the 
orphanage with him. Upon our arrival, he said, 
“Miss Smith, I had a feeling this morning that 
I ought to bring you something, and here are a 
couple of pounds for your work.” She thanked 
him, left the room for a few minutes, and re- 
turned. Before we left, she had told us this: 
There was no food in the house for the noon 
meal, and on our arrival she was praying for 
means to feed her girls. Her absence from the 
room was to send the older girls to the grocer for 
provisions. As we walked back across the city, I 
seemed to feel the actual presence of Christ, and 
to hear cathedral chimes ringing clear above that 
dingy little orphans home as a testimony to the 
power of prayer. 

I have learned the power of prayer when I have 
watched a minister pray. Were I to name just 
one minister who has taught me much about 
prayer, it would be J. A. Bryan—‘Father Bryan 
of Birmingham.” He came to a little Alabama 
town to preach for me for a week, and his preach- 
ing was all overshadowed by his prayers. It made 
you think of what the folks over in the land of 
our forefathers said about Robert Murray Mc- 
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Cheyne: “People may forget the eloquent ser- 
mons he preached, but we do miss his intercession 
at the Throne of Grace.” 


III. 


I have learned the power of prayer for I have 
felt the lift coming to life through prayer. I 
have felt the lift of prayer when the path was so 
dark that you could feel the blackness, when be- 
fore you hideous spectres glared and grinned, 
and you heard the mocking laughter of your 
enemies and knew you had given them ample 
occasion for their mirth. Then prayer brought 
light. 

I have felt the lift of prayer when long-work- 
ed-on plans nose-dived into red clay hills, when 
high hopes died, when multi-colored dreams 
faded, and all such crawled up some shadowed 
valley alone to breathe their last. Then prayer 
opened a new road, and a Voice from above said, 
“Walk ye in it.” 

I have felt the lift of prayer when the burden 
was too heavy, when the daily task was too ex- 
acting, when hands and feet would not move be- 
neath the load. Then prayer brought power be- 
cause it evoked a Presence who said, “My yoke 
is easy, and My burden light.” 

I have felt the lift of prayer when another was 
in sore peril. Through prayer a bridge was built 
for that imperiled personality to walk to safety, 
and perhaps never even knew that a friend 
prayed. The help we bring the one for whom we 
pray is never so great as the help that comes to 
the one who prays. 

I have felt the lift of prayer when an atmos- 
phere surcharged with bitterness and heavy with 
hatred becomes fragrant with sweetness and 
light, with gladness and grace because somebody 
prayed. “Was that somebody you?” (Isaiah 40:31) 


Some One Had Prayed 


The day was long, the burden, I had borne 
Seemed heavier than I could longer bear, 
And then it lifted—but I did not know 
Someone had knelt in prayer. 


Had taken me to God that very hour. 
And asked the easing of the load, and He, 
In infinite compassion, had stooped down 
And taken it from me. 


We cannot tell how often as we pray 

For some bewildered one, hurt and distressed, 
The answer comes—but many times those hearts 
Find sudden peace and rest. 


Someone has prayed, and Faith, a reaching hand, 
Took hold of God, and brought Him down that 
day! 
So many, many hearts have need of prayer— 
Oh, let us pray! 
—Grace Noll Crowell 
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THE DEVIL'S SMOKE SCREEN 


GEORGE WELLS ARMS 


4 HE TEMPLE of Religion is the devil’s 
| smoke screen to hide from the people of 
the Cross of Jesus Christ and the true 
issues at stake in the foundation of democracy, 
and to blind them with a sense of false security. 
‘It lifts high its head and says, “We stand for 
‘tolerance and religious freedom,’ whereas it 
smeans indifference to the truth, a spineless mor- 
ality, no sure standard of righteousness, and a 
sondition where every man may do that which 
.s right in his own eyes. 
Here the multitudes will gather from every 
‘quarter of our nation, and while openly tearing 
slown the Sabbath with the dedication of the 
World’s Fair on Sunday by the President of the 
‘United States, and with their amusements and 
/commercialism every Lord’s Day, making war 
“against the Church and emptying the sanctuary 
‘in their Sabbath desecration, they will lift a wist- 
ful eye to their new god and say, “We are a re- 
| ligious people!” 

Under the shadow of its dome we will throw 
our invectives against the Nordic for manufac- 
turing a new religion to replace Christianity and 
Judaism, we will criticise the Soviet for teaching 

lgits people that there is no God and to worship 

the State; while at the same time we will our- 

‘selves be manufacturing a new religion, which is 

|meither Jewish, Romish nor Protestant, a new 

vamalgamated religion, a totalitarian religion that 
howls against totalitarianism in the state and 
practices it in its ecclesiastical courts—a kind of 
hybrid religion which like the mule is both sterile 
and stubborn. 

True Christianity never needed a temple of re- 
ligion to make it or its followers tolerant—it never 
‘stooped to persecution nor to the rack and torture 
ichamber. Its standard is “put up thy sword” and 
“turn the other cheek.” Only Christ in the heart 
can take out of men their hate and bigotry. 
“What is the matter with His Cross that it should 
mot adorn this Temple of Religion, and what is 
ithe matter with Him that it should blush to own 

His name? We have His promise, “And I, if I be 
lifted up, will draw all men unto me.” But there 
‘is no promise concerning a temple of religion, 
which would set itself forth as an improvement on 

‘the Gospel of the Cross, that it will draw all men 
unto it and make them better? 

Here is a temple that in pretending to stand for 
something stands for nothing. It is not Jewish in 
| glorifying Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Moses and the 

prophets; nor is it Romish in exalting the Virgin 


} 
| 
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Mary, the mass, the confessional and the pope; 
nor is it Protestant in exalting the Lord Jesus 
Christ and the Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testament. Yet it is financed largely with Pro- 
testant money by those who have forsaken the 
authority of the Word of God; and why should 
Protestantism emasculate itself by spending its 
money in building a Babel that tears down its 
own principles? For once we can take off our hat 
to the Christian Scientists for they have shown 
remarkable common sense and built their own 
temple at the Fair. 

Communism tells us, “Religion is the opiate 
of the people,” and then puts the people to sleep 
by knocking them into unconsciousness and rob- 
bing them of all their liberties through dictator- 
ships. Our President nobly tells us that “Religion 
is the source of democracy,” in which statement 
we rejoice as coming from the Chief Executive of 
the world’s greatest democracy. But the President 
does not tell us what kind of religion. Perhaps 
that should not be mentioned in an address to 
Congress. Surely, however, he does not mean 
Mohammedanism, nor Buddhism, nor any great 
pagan religion. Democracies and freedom were 
not born from these sources. Likewise he cannot 
mean this new amalgamated American religion 
conceived by the Federation of Churches and 
brought forth as a matter of good policy in order 
to bring “The Dawn of a New Day” at the World’s 
Fair; for the great democratic principles which 
we hold most precious were fully matured before 
this new religion came into existence. 

I have just been told that on the upper facade 
is to be emblazoned in gold, “For All Who Worship 
God and Prize Religious Freedom.” More smoke! 
The temple may stand for religious freedom and 
have drama and music for its program, with “yes- 
men” as its speakers, but it will not allow a Gospel 
service within its precincts such as saved America 
in the revivals of 57 and under the preaching of 
Whitfield, Finney and Moody, without which re- 
vival as a people we are lost. Yea the Jew, the 
Romanist and the Protestant will gather here on 
next Lord’s Day to dedicate this Fair—to send out 
more smoke—that divine approval has been given 
to the continual breaking of the Christian Sab- 
bath and divine sanction to the Fair with all of its 
sordid great white way. But you cannot sanctify 
corruption. After all, perhaps it is better to have 
on the facade ‘For All Who Worship God” than 
“For the Glory of God.” 

There is only one religion that has set men 
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free, and that is the religion of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ. When it had its new day 
under the Reformation, then the great democra- 
cies were born, whether under presidencies or 
constitutional monarchies. Here men again be- 
gan to stand in Christ beside Simon Peter and 
say, “We must obey God rather than men.” Here 
they chose the government of the rule of God and 
conscience in the light of Scripture. That is why 
William Penn added, “If men will not be governed 
by God, they will be ruled by tyrants.” To throw 
off the yoke of the authority of the Word of God 
by whatever name we may choose is simply to slip 
our neck into the noose which is held by the hand 
of dictators. 

If this nation cannot get back to the Cross and 
the Bible and the Church and a holy Sabbath day 
it is on the rocks; and may it not be fooled into a 
false sense of spiritual security by substituting for 


“Take Time to be Holy” 

The article entitled “Song In The Chapel” by 
M. F. Thurston as published in the March Ex- 
positor not only called attention to many obvious 
—and unnecessary—weaknesses in our worship 
of song but also supplied many sensible sugges- 
tions for its betterment. But, as a retired min- 
ister, who during the last few years has used his 
freedom from pastoral work in freely and im- 
partially visiting a great variety of churches in 
California, I should like to add a thought or two 
by way of helping to make congregational sing- 
ing, whether in large or small gatherings, both 
more effective and enjoyable because more in- 
telligent. 

Isn’t there a gospel song that wisely adjures 
us to “Take Time to be Holy?” There is, and 
that’s a bit of advice that deserves practice as 
well as preaching. And nowhere more than in our 
church song services where our modern haste in 
performing this vocally gymnastic chore prac- 
tically eliminates any thought on the Spiritual 
Message emphasised in the songs so sung! The 
number of the selection is scarce announced ere 
the organist or pianist is hot-footing it through 
the brief preliminary, instrumental, introduction, 


and before some of the good folks have leaved . 


their way to the right page the choir or leader may 
have already reached the end of the first line! It 
may be a poetical prayer, e. g., “Abide with Me,” it 
may be a trumpet call to action, e. g., “Onward 
Christian Soldiers,” but the mode of approach is 
very much the same, a mad dash into and through 
it—with one or more verses mercifully cut out as if 
to advertise the unimportance of the song’s whole 
message! And how can that type of praise be 
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these things a temple of religion, which like) 
Satan appears as an angel of light. True Chris-. 
tianity never made anyone intolerant. It alone 
makes men love one another, and there is no 
substitute for it in a world of hate. It alone gives 
men moral backbone whereby they can serve in 
public office unselfishly for righteousness’ sake | 
and obey the law as individual citizens. It alone | 
sets them free from the bondage of sin. A temple 
of religion is not a temple of Christianity any | 
more than an old-fashioned telegraph pole stands | 

| 

} 


for the Cross of Christ. 

Let us not put our trust in a temple of religion, 
lest, when we think we are upon a rock, we will 
find that our nation is on quicksand; but let us 
put our trust in the Church of the Living God, 
the pillar and the ground of the Truth. 

“Awake thou that sleepest, and arise from the 
dead, and Christ shall give thee light.” 


either intelligible or intelligent? 

So here’s a question: ‘which is the more im- 
portant, the Music or The Message?” Sankey gen- 
erally wrote the music for his marvellously effec- 
tive solos, but to those of us who have heard him 
it was quite evident that Sankey was more of a 
songful preacher than a musical gymnast, his 
mind was on the Message, the musical notes were 
simply aids in giving emphasis to words and 
thoughts! And of his many successors in gospel 
evangelism the most successful have been those 
who so sang that they could be understood as 
well as heard! And so their hearers got both music 
and Message!’ But how many of our average 
church soloists or choirs make any effort to exalt 
the message above the music? Not so many! And 
since their specialists in song show so little re- 
spect for the meaningful words perhaps it is no 
wonder that those in the pews become equally 
insensible to the truths which vitalise their songs. 

But WHY this indecent, irreverent haste? Why | 
not “take” time to sing with grace in the heart? 
To save a few minutes—for what? The plain fact 
is that in choirs and pulpits alike we need today 
an equipment in the science of Elocution that will 
not only render both singing and speaking intel- 
ligible to all the auditors but also lend a dramatic 
force to the messages of each and every part of 
the worship program. 

Why should not the preacher “take time” after 
the announcement of the hymn number to so 
read the verses to be sung as clearly, forcefully to 
set forth their meaning and message? Is that 
too much trouble? Isn’t the matter in hand worth 
that effort? For wouldn’t that sort of reading en- 
able both choir and congregation to realise be- 
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forehand just WHAT their singing might con- 
tribute to their spiritual well-being? In other 
words, wouldn’t that preliminary, authoritative 
interpretation inject both more reverence and in- 
telligence into the service of song? If a song be 
unfamiliar such an introductory reading ought 


to recommend it powerfully. Thus many years ago 


when Major Whittle was holding an evangelistic 


meeting in one of Scotland’s largest cities not a 


few of the Gospel songs used were at first totally 
unknown to his Scotch hearers. But one of his 


aides in the campaign was Professor Moxey, 


Edinburgh’s leading teacher of elocution, who 
could and did so dramatically read an hitherto 
unfamiliar song, e. g. “I Know Whom I Have 
Believed” that the great audience immediately 
developed a veritable eagerness to sing the stir- 
ring thought so presented. 

Nor should the old, familiar hymns be ad- 
judged unworthy of this sort of tribute. Quite the 
contrary; the fact that they are already enshrined 
in heart and memory might well inspire the 
reader to do his best in re-interpreting the famil- 
iarly cherished phrases and thus pay tribute not 


only to precious truths but also to all those who 


| 


for years had found in its words and teachings 
the choicest communion with God. As an illus- 


| tration of this I recall a little church in Danville, 
_ Ky., into which I was led one Sunday night many 
“years ago. How unusual to find only standing 


room! Yet after listening to the opening words 
and most of all to the prayer I was no longer sur- 
prised at having to stand in the rear. For the 
young preacher was giving his hearers something 
unusual, he not only preached sound doctrine but 
also served it up with a dressing of speech and 
gesture which proved that he at least had not 
neglected his elocutionary classwork. 

For his prayer he chose the words of the well- 
known, beloved hymn, “Abide With Me.” I had 
known and sung that hymn since boyhood, but 
that night a young man’s reverent, emotional, yet 
dramatic rendition so revitalised its petitions, so 
forcefully emphasised the wholly humble, prayer- 
ful thought of the old hymn that, had we been 
called on to sing it that night most of us would 
have felt that on our knees would be the appro- 
priate attitude while singing it! 

So it seems to me that what our songs and 
hymns need is greater freedom to speak for them- 
selves; freedom from the entanglements of mu- 
sical notes and voice culture which, when over- 
emphasised, too often strangle the living, inspir- 
ing message and leave us nothing but a feeling 
that “we have done our duty—what’s next”! So 
it’s up to our preachers and singers to “loose them 
and let them go’! 

Robert C. McAdie, Th.M., 
Army & Navy “Y,” 
San Diego, Cal. 
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Die Chink eae 


For Sighted 


SAT NEXT to him at the table. With their 
| laughter and friendly jibes, the room was 
in constant uproar. 

Pointing, my companion said, “That chap sit- 
ting near the window at the other table, the one 
with a blue sweater, is the man I have been 
speaking of, and the one at the other end of our 
table with the mustache is the one who tunes all 
the Board of Education pianos. We get along 
famously. No depression for USee 

Eventually I expressed my admiration for the 
point of view that was everywhere evident in that 
room for the sane philosophy of life, for their 
ability to surmount what to me, until that mo- 
ment, had seemed an insurmountable handicap. 

“Well, it’s like this,” said the smiling, round- 
faced chap on my right, who had been telling me 
of the dress rehearsal he had just attended put on 
by the cast of a play they were about to present. 
“Of course, it is different with those who have 
never been sighted. They just don’t know any- 
thing else, but for those of us who have been 
sighted it is a pretty sobering realization when it 
dawns on you that you will never see again.” 

“Then comes the inevitable day of decision. 
You have to decide whether you are going to ad- 
mit you are licked and quit or you will decide 
that if there is any licking to be done, you will do 
it. You don’t have to study our faces very long 
to know how we have settled that question.” 

From the dinner table we went to the club 
room where as lively a club meeting as I have 
attended was about to adjourn. It was decided 
that Frank Howe should not apply for member- 
ship for no less a reason than that “he is handi- 
capped. He’s hard of hearing.” 

I patted Queenie, a “seeing eye” German Shep- 
herd dog who had taken her master, in safety, 
over eighteen thousand miles and as I stood on 
the steps I watched her lead him off the side- 
walk to avoid going through a puddle of water 
the rain had left. 

I sat and listened while I watched sensitive 
fingers, of only six months tutoring, slide over 
line after line of Braille while his whose they 
were read aloud, unhesitatingly, feelingly, a sec- 
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tion of an article by Mrs. Lindberg. 

Not often does one turn to the Society for the 
Blind to have the flame of his own vision re- 
kindled, but there. my eyes were opened to a 
vision of faith, of determination, of sheer joy in 
living, such as I would recommend to you when 
the way seems rough, the journey uncertain, the 
problem, no matter what yours may be, over- 
whelming. 

The blind may not be able to lead the blind, but 
let me assure you, they can lead any less fortu- 


nate sighted one. 
® ye? 


Leadership Training 


NE of our greatest needs in the Church 
()exess is the training and development of 

lay leadership. In the midst of the varied 
activity of modern church life almost daily there 
arises in the parish the need for competent lay 
leadership. There are pastors who could greatly 
increase the effectiveness of their work if they 
had properly trained lay leaders. 

There must be a definite response on the part 
of those who would become leaders. It is still true 
that we may teach, but each person must learn 
for him or herself. And, therein lies the unpre- 
dictable element in leadership training. 

There must be proper initial training, but 
training must continue after the initial course. 
Leaders must learn to build on the original course 
of training which is but the foundation. 

Initiative, the ability to plan and execute the 


plan, must somehow be acquired. Perhaps this is / 


the hardest part of the training. With some this 
can never be acquired, but an honest effort is 
worthwhile. 

The primary need in the choice of leadership 
is a consecrated devotion to Jesus Christ. We do 
not hear as much about this as we once did. 
There are certain leaders who feel that the chief 
thing is the course of instruction and the diploma 
awarded at its completion. To them the course 
and the training are the chief things. Now these 
are both necessary, but no amount of instruction 
and training, per se, can make true Christian 


leaders. Fired by a consecrated devotion to Jesus | 
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Christ (call it conversion—that is a good word) 
then the instruction and training will find fruit- 
ful soil. The difference is as between devotion to 
a system and devotion to a person. Without the 
devotion to Jesus Christ there is too much con- 
secration to a system, as if a system in itself 
could save us. With consecrated devotion to our 
Lord love enters. 

Failure of leadership training lies just here— 
we make too little attempt to convert our po- 
tential leaders to Jesus Christ. Given a converted, 
consecrated, devoted believer, real Christian 
leadership can be developed among our people. 

—William R. Siegart 


Welcoming The Visitor: 


OUR Church is so cold! I’ve been there 

Y two Sundays and nobody spoke to me, 
or paid any attention to me. I don’t 
think I'll go back!” How often has the minister 
heard this! He knows it is not true of his people, 
but he also knows it is impossible to make the 
critic agree. His problem of making the visitor 
feel welcome is again uppermost in his mind. 
In some churches a committee is appointed 
charged with the task of “spotting” visitors and 
greeting them. Ushers are instructed to be on the 
watch for strangers and to see that they are 
greeted by two or three of the congregation. In 
a fair-sized city or suburban congregation this 
is not easy. People come in in bunches and the 
stranger will pass in unnoticed. Many strangers 
will hurry away at the close of the service be- 
fore anyone has a chance to speak to them, and 


some such are among the severest critics. They 


do nothing to make themselves known and then 
complain rather bitterly of the neglect. If the 
minister, after the service, remains at the front 
of the church they will not go forward to meet 
him. If he goes to the door they hurry past him 
giving him no chance to secure name and ad- 
dress. 

Some churches place a visitors’ register in the 
vestibule, and through the weekly calendar, or 
the ushers, or by pulpit announcement, call at- 
tention to it. This works fairly well as many peo- 
ple enjoy registering their name. But many 
others will pay no attention to it. 

Other churches have special cards printed for 
visitors to fill in and place in the offering plate. 
This card will have the name of the church on 
it and a word of greeting. There will be lines for 
the name and address of the visitors. Another 
line may ask for the church connection. Some- 
times there is a line: “Would you consider 
membership in this Church?” These cards work 
fairly well. Some churches report a large mea- 
sure of success with them. 

In some churches these cards are placed in 
holders in the pews, and attention is called to 
them, either in the calendar or from the pulpit. 
If this method is used care should be taken to 
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see that there are also pencils handy. In other 
churches the minister will speak a word of wel- 
come from the pulpit and ask the visitors to raise 
their hands. The ushers will then pass through 
the congregation and distribute the cards to 
the visitors. Some churches report this as, on 
the whole the most satisfactory method. 

It is offered in criticism of this last mentioned 
way, that it interrupts the service and is a dis- 
traction. There is some justification for this, but 
it does work about seventy-five per cent, or bet- 
ter. A Presbyterian elder who was critical of this 
practice in his own church removed to another 
city. Within a month he wrote to his wife, “Tell 
the Dominie to keep up the practice of welcom- 
ing the visitors from the pulpit. I have been in 
four churches up here and nobody by word or act 
has noticed me.” 

Of course, the task is not completed with secur- 
ing the name. One church has found that a 
brief letter acknowledging the visit and card is 
greatly appreciated. This letter should be signed 
personally by the minister and mailed promptly 
the first of the week. It should be brief, some- 
thing after this order: 

“We were happy to have you in our service 
Sunday, and hope it will be possible for you 
to come again. If I can be of any service to 
you please feel free to call upon me.” 

If this precedes a call from the minister he will 
usually find the party very cordial. In the case 
of visitors from another city, good will is created 
and the church will frequently be commended to 
others. 

It should be said that the card cannot be sub- 
stituted for the personal greeting. The ushers, or 
a welcoming committee, should be alert to notice 
the people using the card and endeavor to reach 
them at the close of the service. 

—William Tait Paterson 


A Few Words From The Pastor 


In matters of Spirit, experience outweighs 
speculation and the ethical implication must not 
give right-of-way to denominational interests. 


Science has converted this planet into a neigh- 
borhood. Religion must make it a friendly neigh- 
borhood or its final state will be Chaos. 


“The next step for most Christians is to move 
from the minimum to the maximum column, 
from how little to how much from a margin of 
indulgence to a margin of righteousness.” 


While Christian experience is a venture of 
faith as well as an act of love, its full attainment 
through the years is only by successive acts of 
the will—Charles F. Banning 
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CHURCH ME REreias 


A Questionnaire on Church Finance 

This list of questions submitted to laymen in a 
middle-west Presbyterian conference, as a basis 
for planning the Every Member Canvass, should 
prove helpful in any community. The list is 
offered by William Tait Paterson, D.D., Cin- 
cinnati. 

1. What are some of the weak points of modern 
church finance? 

2. What is the principal reason people are not 
more liberal in their giving? 

3. How can we keep the canvass from becoming 
a mere money raising campaign? 

4. What should be the emphasis in the Every 
Member Canvass? 

5. What is a spiritualized budget? 

6. Who makes the budget in the local church? 
Who sets benevolent goals? 

7. What is the ideal set-up for a canvass? 

8. What is the advantage of a permanent Can- 
vass Committee? How appointed and what is 
its function? 

9. What is the relation of the Pastor to The 
Every Member Canvass? 

10. What is the best way to make a canvass? 

11. Is it possible for every member to have 
some share in the support of the program of the 
church? 

12. Should envelopes be distributed to mem- 
bers who do not make a pledge? 

13. Should there be a single or double family 
church pocketbook? 

14. What financial giving should be provided 
for a child? 

15. What is the Youth Budget Plan for the 
local church? 

16. What is youth budget benevolences? How 
are they spent? 

17. What percentage of one’s tithe should go 
for current expenses and benevolences of the 
local church? 

18. How should a pledge be divided between 
current expenses and benevolences? 

19. How many proportionate givers are there 
among your members? 

20. What is the best method of dealing with 
delinquent pledges? 

21. Why should every Christian make a will? 

22. Where can we secure literature on the 
Every Member Canvass and Stewardship? 

23. Where should we order church envelopes 
from and what types should be used? 

24. What are the advantages of the insertion of 
special day offering envelopes in the package? 
How much do they cost? 

25. Outline an educational program of church 
finances? 

26. What is the relation of Women’s Benevo- 
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lences to Congregational Benevolences? 
27. What part should Women’s Organizations 
have in the Every Member Canvass? 


e 
The Debt Again 
A “Debt Campaign” notice that may hold a 
suggestion for a timid finance committee. Read 
it carefully for tips! 


“We spoke last month in a rather offhand way | 


about our fiftieth anniversary debt liquidation 
campaign. Now we are going to be more specific. 
On April 16, the Sunday after Easter, the two 
morning services will include a special sermon 


introducing the drive and special prayers asking | 


for God’s blessing upon it. The canvassers will 
march into the church in a body and be seated 
in the front pews. After each service pledges may 
be made at a table in the assembly room, and a 
special carton of envelopes obtained. This carton 
will contain a set of fifty envelopes, one for every 
two weeks for the ensuing two years. Payments 
may extend through this space of time. For those 
who are not ready to pledge on April 16, another 
opportunity will be provided on the following 
Sunday, when the canvassers will call on those 
who have not signed up. Our object is to secure 
sufficient pledges so that our debt of approxi- 
mately $25,000 may be wiped out by the end of 
the second year. 

“We do not regard this campaign as an end in 
itself, but as a means to greater usefulness in the 
Church of God. When we have liquidated our 
debt, we are not going to cease being effective. 
The debt is an obstacle. It is high time that the 
Church of the Redeemer again undertake some 
local missionary project. Nothing along that line 
has been done for almost two decades. There are 
a number of areas in the Twin Cities that might 
well be surveyed with a view to establishing a 
new church. But we ought first to pay for our 
own, before we set about paying for someone 
else’s. And fully one-third of the cost of the addi- 
tion to our church building in 1920 has not yet 
been met. That piece of unfinished business 
ought to be disposed of before we take up any 
new business. Being debt-free, we can use the 
money, which every year flows out in interest and 
payment of notes, for our mission, wherever that 
may be. We are not going to rest on our laurels 
after this campaign is concluded. We are going to 
do new and greater things for Christ. 

“So we appeal to our members—particularly 
those who have joined the church since the addi- 
tion was built—prayerfully and earnestly to con- 
sider what they might do to help rid the parish 
of the onus of its debt. The committee in charge 


has devised a practically painless plan. Something — 
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every two weeks from every member, according . 


40 his ability, will do the trick. We have only a 
short way to go to our goal, compared with 
what it was fifteen years ago. A debt of $25,000 
for a congregation of our size is not large. But 
‘t is enough to require the help of every member 
0 do away with it. Your contribution may look 
small beside $25,000. Many small ones, however, 
make a large total. Let us get the thing done as 
yjuickly as we can, so that we may the sooner get 
so the new project. Our time is short. Let us work 
‘while it is day—Redeemer Record, Minneapolis. 


e 
‘Religion In Want Ad 


Kingsville, Ont. weekly advertisement: “Per- 
‘sonal—will the person who took—by mistake— 
. pair of leather gloves off the desk in the Kings- 
ille Postoffice last Friday, since he is known— 
so God—return them to the postoffice, and he 
will get his reward—in Heaven. Rev. D. A. Cowan, 
‘ywner by purchase.” 

6 


'Sit-Down” in Churches 


When church leaders devote the same effort 
0 the church that business men devote to their 
| ists of prospects, their problem of filling the pews 
hill be solved, Dr. Charles W. Welch, moderator 
»f the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
'Yhurch, told the Cleveland Presbyterian Union 
\{t Calvary Presbyterian Church. 

“The churches were perhaps first to go on sit- 
‘own strikes, and they have given little energy 
o the bringing of souls to Christ.” 


| e 
/he Church In Your Life 


A stimulating program on the topic “What has 
‘he Church Done to Help you Build your Life?” 
iv7as arranged by young people of a Los Angeles 
“Yhurch, in connection with a week’s conference 
ind programs on the general theme, “Building a 
wife,” 

A questionnaire with the following questions 
was distributed by the ushers at a Sunday School 
vervice and a morning Worship service: 

1. What part does the Church play in your 
misure hour activities? 

2. What has the Church taught you about 
deals, Character and Conduct? 

3. What has the Church to do with the Funda- 
/nental things in your Life? 

4. What essentials of Life are brought to you 
ynly through the Church? 

The setting for the program was an outdoor 
ycene, with the entrance to a Church at the side, 
‘ne words “The Church in Life” illuminated, as 
| point of emphasis. 

The questionnaires brought discussion material 

) four young people who undertook to discuss the 
jiatter contributed by members of the congrega- 

‘on. Questionaires need not be signed nor inde- 
ified. Many people express themselves more fully 
| they need not sign names. 
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Year Round Evangelism 
and 6:00 A. M. Study Hour 

To the Rey. Jacob H. Goldner of the Euclid 
Avenue Christian Church, it probably seems only 
yesterday that he came to take over the pulpit 


he still occupies. It really was 39 years ago, and 
in that time, the Rev. Goldner has seen 
nearly everything change, except human nature. 

He himself is responsible for one of the great 
changes. He was a pioneer in, if not actually the 
originator of, year-around personal evangelism. 
For the periodic revival meeting, he substituted a 
continuous canvass of prospective members by 
himself and a committee of 50 laymen. 

Revival meetings prevail today, and they still 
fulfill a purpose. It is nevertheless a tribute to 
the Rev. Mr. Goldner that his system was imme- 
diately adopted elsewhere and now is followed 
nearly everywhere. 

The Rev. Mr. Goldner, among other things is 
known for the energy he puts into his work 
(having for years gone to his study at 6 a. m. 
daily) and for the care with which he prepares 
sermons and talks. So greatly admired is he, both 
in his community and elsewhere, scarcely any 
toast remains for him on his thirty-ninth anni- 
versary, but all of them mean to say that he had 
something extra on the ball 39 years ago, and he 
still has it. 

e 


Prayer Meeting Attendance From 6 to 60 


Prayer Meetings from the standpoint of good 
attendance, are very difficult in many churches. 
A large number of churches have abandoned 
Prayer Meetings altogether. I have always felt 
that it is an extremely important service. In my 
present charge the attendance has been small. 
Some years I have planned a special program by 
securing special speakers and providing special 
music which attracted a little more attention 
than the average prayer meeting. 

This year as a pre-lenten program from Jan- 
uary 4 to February 22, I planned “Church Night” 
as a substitute for prayer meeting. This is the 
information that I desire to pass on. Our service 
began promptly at eight o’clock, and was held 
in the church auditorium. The opening worship 
service was very informal, but dignified. A feature 
was made of music, both congregational singing 
and anthems by our choir or a visiting choir, trio, 
or quartette. When a choir served us there was a 
processional and a recessional. A prominent min- 
ister was secured to give a short inspirational 
address. The plan was to have this part of the 
service conclude with the recessional and bene- 
diction at about 8:50. The group then separated 
into three groups for a round-table discussion 
until 9:30. These groups comprised: 

1. Business and professional men and women. 

2. Young parents. 

3. Young people. Good leaders outside of our 
church were secured to conduct these group dis- 
cussions; in each case the minister who brought 
the inspirational address led the round-table 
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discussion in one of the groups. The subjects for 
these groups varied, but in each case a subject 
especially appropriate for the particular group 
was discussed. 

At 9:30 (and in every case it was hard to get 
the people to break away at 9:30) we went into 
the social rooms of the church where a committee 
of women (a different committee for each week) 
had prepared light refreshments. There was fine 
social fellowship, music from the singers who 
had sung for us in the worship service earlier in 
the evening. This music was not necessarily 
sacred. 

The people were very enthusiastic about this 
series of programs and expressed regret when 
they came to a close, with a dinner in the church 
on February 22 when ninety people sat down to- 
gether. There was a program of music and an 
address on “George Washington” by a prominent 
and talented speaker of the city. 

A little planning and some hard work will 
oftentimes bring a group of people together for a 
given period and the results in inspiration and fel- 
lowship and service will bear fruit in other weeks 
that lieahead. During the seven weeks the average 
attendance was fifty-eight, seven nights the at- 
tendance was sixty or more. These figures are not 
large, but our membership is not large, fewer than 
250. The reference to an attendance of six is not 
an exaggeration, for some years, not every year, 
but some, over a period of a number of months 
there has been an average attendance of six. 

The schedule is as follows: 

8 to 8:50-—Music and an inspirational address. 

8:50 to 9:30—-Round-table discussion groups. 

9:30 to 10—Fellowship, music, refreshments. 

—Clarkson R. Banes, 
Baltimore, Md. 
A Great Word vf 

The article which follows is from an address 
delivered by Professor A. A. Bowman before the 
General Assembly in Edinburgh a few years ago. 
I have read it many times in the last five years, 
and this month, on this page, I want to share it 
with. you: 

“A secular attitude to life and its problems has 
largely displaced the religious attitude. For the 
ultimate issues of human destiny we have sub- 
stituted the immediate problems of the economic 
and the social order. 

“The occupations of our leisure are no less care- 
fully designed to prevent the tragic sense of life 
breaking in upon us. Hence the widespread crav- 
ing for amusement and for anodynes of every 
sort; hence the crowding together in cities; hence 
the monstrous cult of erotic fiction in the novel 
and the moving picture. In one of the most strik- 
ing aspects, our modern life has become an or- 
ganized and cultivated reverie. All this is be- 
cause we are afraid to face certain truths which 
it is the function of religion to force upon us. 


“To avert such a contingency we have been 


busy devising secular substitutes for religion— — 


humanitarian endeavor, social and political re- 
form, benevolent activities of every description. 
And all the time our national character has been 
running to seed and we have been turning the 
country into a vast eleemosynary institution, in 
which an economic system, itself run down and 
inefficient through lack of enterprise and im- 
agination, is feverishly ministering to the inex- 
haustible necessities of a derelict proletariat 
whom it is powerless to save. 


“But what in all this scheme of things has been | 


the role of organized religion? The answer is a 
role of weak acquiescence. Towards the world 


the Church has adopted a smiling attitude; it 


has allowed itself to become modernized, social- 
ized, democratized secularized; has succumbed 
to the sophistries of humanitarianism, has un- 
dertaken to provide bright, brief services, espe- 
cially designed to catch the young—while all the 
time the first need of the age is for a really 


searching diagnosis, a critique, a merciless ex- | 


posure, a laying of life bare to the bone. In our 
anxiety to please, to spare men’s feelings as far 
as possible, our spiritual advisers have well- 
nigh forgotten that we have souls to save. 


“The desire to make religion attractive—which | 


seems to be what some people mean by making 
it ‘practical’—has eclipsed the deeper truth that 
the first stage in our pilgrimage is the descent 
into hell, the realization of the tragic sense of 
life—that, and the tragic sense of God... Need 
we wonder that the bright young people of the 
universities— who are not all equally bright—are 
no longer interested. It is we who have made 
things so uninteresting for them. 

“Ag a mild addendum to the secular life, reli- 
gion can never hope to compete with the excite- 
ments of the roaring world. But it has excitements 
of its own and the chief of these is the wrath of 
God. To feel the full force of that wrath upon 


the naked soul, knowing that through its terror | 


of darkness there is stealing to us, silent as the 
sunlight but no less powerful, the saving love of 
Christ—there is the supreme experience of life, 
and to that experience the heart of youth is 
ready to rise in a tumult of affirmation. 

“Only we must allow them to take things in 
their order. First the fear of God, the conviction 
of sin, and then the love of Christ. What is wrong 
with our religious instruction at the present day 
is that we tend to place the love of Christ before 
the fear of God. We do so with the kindest inten- 
tions, but with the deadliest of results. We must 
not seek to spare youth the anguish of knowing 
the truth. We must trust their power to bear the 


burden of knowledge, to take religion seriously. — 


For so taken it becomes as Professor Whitehead 
has described it, a great adventure, and adven- 
ture is ever dear to the heart of youth.” 


oN ee EE 
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eve O WEL: 
AND SUFFER 


PAUL SCHERER, D.D. 


“If, when ye do well, and suffer for it, ye take it 
patiently, this is acceptable with God.” 
Pp I dare say do you. I spend a good deal of my 

time noting the exceptions that ought in 
all reason to be made to it. But it keeps sticking 
out like a sore thumb. It is so unlike Peter; so 
unlike us; and, I am afraid, so like God that one 
finds it hard to get around. 

The circumstances are familiar. Peter didn’t 
want anyone there in those early Christian com- 
munities to be puzzled by the cruel persecutions 
that had been turned loose on them. He didn’t 
want anyone to be upset about it, as if God 
couldn’t be counted on any more, and the world 
had gone completely hay-wire. So he kept talk- 
ing about good people having to suffer, insisting 
that there was nothing unusual in that; kept re- 
minding them over and over again that Christ 
had run upon these same sharp edges of life and 
been bitterly hurt. Goodness is no guarantee of 
any man’s safety. He didn’t know why. You 
could call it a mystery; but there was no use to 
spend your time wondering at it. You had to meet 
it; and meet it not with anger and buffeting, as 
he had done; “if, when ye do well, and suffer for 
it, ye take it patiently!” That’s what’s so unlike 
Peter, so unlike all of us, that I want to lay it 
down in front of you for the hint of another 

’ Mind that is in it! 

We do actually live and move and have our 
being in a world where men and women are quite 
likely to suffer simply and solely because of the 
good that’s in them! Somebody, call him Job if 
you like, had come to grips in that far-off day 
with one brutal reality; it wasn’t well down here, 
not tangibly well, with the righteous. Only God 
Himself, in the secret counsels of His own wis- 
dom, knew why; but it wasn’t! 

One finds it rather difficult to understand why 
all the passionate utterance of that amazing 
book did so little good. It hardly scratched the 
surface. The same old, deep, persistent illusion 
maintained its hold on the human soul without a 
break. God’s people would prosper. Everybody 
was sure of it. So, when Jesus came, and was 


ETER says that, and I don’t like it; neither 


Pipe ie pra 
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baffled and beaten and killed, not many could 
swallow the fantastic fiction that this was God in 
the flesh. God, they said, wouldn’t have had to 
put up with all that. How acute and poignant the 
problem grew as the years passed, and the 
Roman Empire began to cut into the quivering 
flesh of Christ’s people! It wasn’t right. There 
was no sense in it. You shouldn’t have to pay so 
terribly here in a Father’s House for being that 
Father’s child! What was it, a crazy world, where 
a man does well and suffers for it? Aye, writes 
Peter, aye; just so! 

Why can’t we begin at last to take that for 
granted? “If, when ye do well, ye suffer for it... .” 
Nine times out of ten we just do! I suppose it’s 
because New York and London and Paris and 
Berlin are what men have made them, not what 
God wanted them to be! And even He can’t make 
them over at a stroke! If He did, there’d be no 
virtue in any of them; no struggle, no victory, no 
heroism; no faith in the ugly, bleak front of 
despair; nothing that makes men men! Why 
can’t we start with that, move out on it, put it 
down as the platform on which we mean to live 
at least a measure of our lives: “If, when ye do 
well, ye suffer for it... .’”” There would be release 
in it! Some of my friends are having a hard time 
of it just now; and I pray God for them that they 
won’t think it’s due to any lack of faith, or virtue 
either, on their part; won’t suppose that if they 
had more faith and were better people, matters 
would move more smoothly for them! One of the 
few things I really know about this mysterious 
place under the canopy of the sky is that some- 
how it seems to be, beyond our explaining, set 
against God, and after its own fashion against 
everybody who’s like Him! So that if you want 
something to worry about, worry because your 
life is too easy. When a man’s faith is real, its 
road is liable to be rough! That’s the way of the 
world! 

We've got to meet that hostility. With anger? 
No. With bluster? No. If, when ye do well, and 
suffer for it, ye take it patiently—the whole 
thing, you see, is a question of being able to take 
it! Everybody sneers at such counsel certainly: 
politicians, even preachers, surely the C. I. O. 
It’s just one of the platitudes of the Christian 
faith that provides a refuge for people who don’t 
want to think and don’t like to act. Anybody 
knows you get farther along by fighting back at 
life, breaking your way through, smashing ahead. 
It’s the only manly thing to do. 

And we do, fairly well. We get up on our hind 
legs and paw the air unanimously on occasion, 
and say that after all there is such a thing as 
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“moral indignation.” We want to know if you're 
going soft on us. This calls for a little righteous 
muscle; and this—well, we’ve just got to strike 
out if we have any decency left, any fibre, aren't 
plain cowards. And it’s conceivable I suppose. I 
hope I wouldn’t stand by passively and see a man 
mistreated. But I’m wary of the doctrine. They 
talk that way to us when they’d like us to go to 
war about something, pull somebody’s chestnuts 
out of the fire. It’s an outrage that’s been perpe- 
trated, that’s what; and the only adequate an- 
swer is another outrage, in the fair name of 
humanity and of this God Who made the fool- 
ish mistake of allowing Jesus to be crucified! For 
a solid hour one day I listened to that argument 
apropos of the “outrage” in Ethiopia. If only 
England hadn’t been stymied by a lot of senti- 
mental pacifists she might have managed to 
preserve some vestige of the world’s honor; she 
might have kept a few tattered ideals still flut- 
tering hopefully over the nations; she might 
have got the will of God done on earth as it is in 
heaven—what with her battleships, and a ton or 
two of especially altruistic mustard-gas made 
in America! 

But take the New Testament or leave it, as you 
choose: it doesn’t read that way; and you can’t 
make it read that way. And I for one am not 
convinced. I’ve conceived a profound distrust of 
this “moral indignation,” and find myself in- 
creasingly inclined to save mine, such as it is, for 
use against all those methods of dealing with a 
hostile world that aren’t God’s! From what I can 
find out about Him, He advocates a method of 
His own—“If, when ye do well, and suffer for it, 
ye take it patiently, ...’ He dramatized that once, 
and made it incarnate, clothed it with human 
flesh in Jesus of Nazareth: and I don’t believe 
He was toying with the facts. God meant Jesus, 
and that way of life which was sufficiently unlike 
our notions to be His! God meant it all, terrible! 


You see, when we talk of power we think of 
clenched fists and rude shoulders pushing. And 
God thinks of quiet things; things that aren’t at 
all spectacular: like the slow swing of the stars 
and the long, smooth roll of the sea. We just 
haven’t calculated the terrifying might of His 
Spirit, staying on and on as it does in the world, 
all the ribald laughter dies, and the shouts die— 
and weapons fall from nerveless hands, and life 
looks up amazed to find gentleness there still, 
and hope, and a sort of dry and tearless yearn- 
ing! Blows do nothing to it. It’s like the mute 
sky for staying on; until rage, and all evil speak- 
ing, and indifference itself, have been worn out. 

And will you tell me that such a mood, wrought 
as that is into the very being of God, central in 
His universe, so much His that no man can think 
of Him without it; that such a mood has nothing 
to do with us? “If, when ye do well, and suffer 
for it, ye take it patiently . . .” God seems to be- 
lieve that we aren’t able to muster any power like 
that for all our striving; that when we thrust it 
to one side it’s because we’re in a hurry and can’t 
afford to wait; eager to try something else that 
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we are sure will work more promptly, some puny 
thing of our own that looks tremendous, full of 
courage and whiskers, but doesn’t work, not ever! 
“Tf ye take it patiently ...” 

It wasn’t easy for Peter to say so, I’m sure of 
that: Peter who had always flared up whenever 
anything happened; urged Jesus not to go near 
Jerusalem, to quit talking about a cross; pulled 
out his sword in the garden and had a go at one 
handy ear on the head of the high-priest’s serv- 
ant! Do you think he wasn’t measuring his words, 
hot-tempered Peter; was saying this because he 
wanted to say it; because it was like him to say 
it? No. He was saying this because he had found 
out that there was a margin in this world where 
God was right and he was wrong! There was a 
way better than his through that crowd, with 
their staves and their torches; through Pilate’s 
judgment-hall; through the darkness on Cal- 
vary even: “if ye take it patiently!” This stagger- 
ing God in Christ couldn’t win if we did anything 
else; if we took matters in our own hands, jumped 
into the enemy’s face, started laying about us 
with anything we could pick up. Peter sat there, 
convinced at last of that great sovereignty. The 
shadow of a cross was outlined against the dark- 
ness back of his lids as he closed his eyes and 
thought over the strange way he himself had 
come. He was beginning to see how that grim 
failure on Calvary was working out: that pa- 
tience of God, undefended and alone; that defeat 
which was the price and condition of victory; 
that desperate plunge into the mystery which 
Jesus took. He saw now how necessary it was, if 
the light was ever to break; the light that nobody 
could fashion here from beneath; the light that 
dawns not so much in history at last as above it, 
from those places where light was first born, 
there by the throne of God! And Peter wanted 
that kind of mastery—not some sorry product of 
his own! “If, when ye do well, and suffer for it 
...’ I don’t know how you plan to come through; 
he thought he saw, and smiled—“ye take it pa- 
tiently!” 

It was a queer world, and that was a queer 
method of facing it; but then—the upshot of it 
all was queer too, if a man would just let God 
have His way! 


By special permission of A. Soares, N. B. C. 
Religious Editor 
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CAUTION AGAINST 
GOMPLAGENT 
WEAKNESS 


ALVIN E. MAGARY, D.D. 


N THE sixth chapter of Paul’s letter to the 
I Galatians we read, “Bear ye one another’s 

burdens and so fulfill the law of Christ.” A 
few lines further along the apostle says, “Every 
man shall bear his own burden.” 

There is a contradiction here. Wise men have 
always had trouble with the tendency of wis- 
dom to contradict itself. “Consistency, thou art a 
jewel!” exclaims one poet. Reasonable men and 
women interpret these things in the light of the 
context and the circumstances. Just so must we 
interpret the apostle’s declaration, in one breath 
that the law of Christ requires that the strong 
should bear the burdens of the weak, and in an- 
other that it is necessary that every man should 
bear his own burden. 

If we form our own conviction and direct our 
lives in accordance with one of these necessities 
and ignore the other, we may become either too 
softly sentimental or too ruthlessly intolerant. In 
our attitude toward the weak and the unfortu- 
nate we must be inspired by compassion; but we 
must be directed by common sense. The wise 
parent knows full well that he must bear the 
_ burdens of his children; but that if his children 
- are to become men and women of character they 

must bear their own burdens. It is in finding his 

way through this seeming contradiction that the 
parent’s wisdom lies. 

In the early days of Christianity it would have 
seemed impossible that the gentler virtues could 
be emphasized too much. The world was full of 
the weary and the heavy-laden, and their misery 
caused the fortunate ones no unrest. Much of 
the teaching of the early church should be based 
on those sayings of Christ which emphasize the 
duty of the strong to bear the burdens of the 
weak. It was Christ’s solicitude for the underdog 
which resulted in democracy. Today democracy 
may be endangered because our solicitude for 
the underdog and our tears of compassion for 
his suffering may blind us to some of the nobler, 
though perhaps sterner aspects of justice. Some 
of the governments of the world are now con- 
ducted on the assumption that might makes 
right. That, we say, is a brutal untruth. But it is 
certainly not true that weakness makes right. 
Success is often attained by unrighteous meth- 
ods. But, on the other hand, there is nothing in- 
variably righteous in failure. 

F In former generations a majority of the peo- 
ple of the United States were independent land- 
owning farmers, skilled workmen, small mer- 
chants, self-respecting citizens. An appeal to the 
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people in those days resulted in considered, in- 
telligent action, or at least had some chance of 
doing so. Today it is a question whether the ma- 
jority of the people now living in our country are 
not by nature and training dependent, unskilled 
and ready to be organized into any “pressure 
group” which may promise them some material 
advantage, without regard to the lasting welfare 
of the nation. 

This does not always mean a distinction be- 
tween rich and poor. Revolution came to Russia 
because of the weakness of its wealthy and privi- 
leged classes. Tyrannies and dictatorships thrive 
on the anemia of the respectable and the coward- 
ice of wealth. Any society is doomed to destruc- 
tion when it is so constituted that the strong are 
governed by the weak. However idealistic the 
language may be in which such a condition is de- 
scribed or justified, the truth remains that rotten 
timber makes no firm foundation. 

Jesus had something to say about the blind 
leading the blind and the disaster that ensued. 
In our solicitude for the less fortunate we must 
remember that it is possible for blind men to lead 
a reasonably happy and useful life because there 
are other men who can see. With all your com- 
passion and your sense of justice, you will never 
help the blind by putting blinkers on men who 
have good eyes, and you will never help the weak 
by putting manacles on the strong. 


The dilemma of the Christian church is indi- 
cated at this point. Its history is a glorious story 
of service to those who are known as the “under- 
privileged.” The underprivileged we have always 
with us and always shall have. It is inconceivable 
that by any change in government or education, 
or by any skill of the physician, men will ever be 
made equal. It is, at the same time, an unwhole- 
some assumption that these differences among 
men are arbitrary and entirely out of the control 
of the individuals concerned. No sane parent as- 
sumes such a thing in regard to his children. He 
assumes, rather, that by right training and edu- 
cation boys and girls may be made strong and 
self-reliant. He teaches them to “endure hard- 
ness like a good soldier,” and if there be a child 
in the family who is inclined to assume the role 
of the dependent, or even one who is not endowed 
with physical health and strength, we blame 
the parent if he over-indulges the weakness of 
his child and fails to make him try to overcome 
it. 

Christianity is a comfort, but it is, still more, a 
challenge. Indeed, if you examine the history of 
the word “comfort” you will find that its root 
meaning is not to soothe one in failure but to 
inspire one to effort. There are those who attack 
the whole Christian idea on the ground that 
Christianity is a drug which robs the people of 
their strength. “A slave philosophy” was what 
Nietzsche called it. That it has sometimes ap- 
peared so we must admit. Men have preached 
the love of God as if God were some soft senti- 
mentalist, some gushing lover, in whose eyes a 
coward was more precious than a hero. “Strong 
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Son of God” was what Tennyson called the Christ 
and strong son of God is what every man must 
try to be. Precisely what Jesus meant by “The 
meek shall inherit the earth” we may not know. 
But I think we do know that he did not mean 
that the inert, the ineffective and the irresolute 
should inherit the earth. 

As we look back upon the course of Christian 
history we rejoice in the victories of gentle vir- 
tue. We credit to the glory of Christ the achieve- 
ments of organized compassion. As we contem- 
plate the past few years in our own country, we 
must be glad that, during a period of unprece- 
dented depression, the strong have been called 
upon to bear the burdens of the weak. It has been 
necessary and right that during such a period 
the legislative and administrative powers of 
government should have been directed largely 
to the defense and protection of those who 
through misfortune or want of ability have been 
unable to attain security for themselves. 

To such ends good citizens will pay what they 
must pay, do what they must do and refrain from 
doing what they might do, in order that their 
neighbors may be fed and clothed and housed. 
But, seeing this as clearly as we may, we must not 
ignore that little sentence which the Apostle 
Paul slipped in, lest perchance he be misunder- 
stood. In the ideal commonwealth for which we 
pray and toward which we believe the course of 
human history must tend, it shall not be the rule 
that the weak shall be encouraged in their weak- 
ness, but that every man so far as in him lies 
shall bear his own burdens. It must not be 
thought virtuous for a man to fail to pull his 
own weight in the boat. In the ancient charge of 
Joshua to the people his word was, “Be strong 
and of good courage.” We must not constructively 
reverse his command and say to the people, “Be 
weak and let the world take care of you.” The 
Christian heart must be a heart of pity, but it 
must also be a heart of courage. 


There are some things which we may think are 
true, but which we must never think are true for 
us. One is that the world owes every man a liv- 
ing; another, that the strong should bear the 
burdens of the weak. From the point of view of 
conscious strength, that is noble doctrine; but 
from the point of view of complaining weakness, 
it is a curse to any people. The Christian must 
be a fighter in a good fight, not a bystander in a 
world of struggle. He must be willing to carry his 
own cross, to bear the whips and arrows of out- 
rageous fortune for himself, to stand amidst the 
flood of circumstance and not be swept away. 
Let him pity all unfortunate people; but never, 
never, pity himself. For he who teaches another 
to have compassion on his neighbor has brought 
him near to God; but he who teaches him to pity 
himself has destroyed his manhood. 

For the Christian, the law of Christ shall be 
that, being stronger than another, he shall bear 
another’s burdens. But he shall not forget the 
Apostle’s word of caution. And he shall not forget 
that any man or woman, imbued with the spirit 
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of Christ, may find strength in the faith that has 
enabled multitudes to live victorious lives. With 
Christian grace and gratitude he will receive help 
when he cannot help himself, even as Christ re- 
ceived it from those who ministered to his needs. 
He will not begrudge the pleasure of giving to 
those who would give to him. There are times 
when to permit others to bear our burden is as 
much the law of Christ as it is for us to bear the 
burdens of others. But, I say, we shall not forget 
the Apostle’s word of caution. “Bear ye one an- 
other’s burdens and so fulfill the law of Christ.” 
“But let every man bear his burden for himself.” 


NAMING THE 
NAME 


GLADSTONE P. COOLEY 


Text—Ex. 3:13b-14a, “They shall say to me, What 
is his name? what shall I say to them. And God 
said unto Moses, I Am That I Am.” 


have been accustomed to one command- 

ment concerning the name of their God. It 
is, “Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord 
thy God in vain for the Lord will not hold him 
guiltless that taketh his name in vain.” Herr 
Hitler has now gone the Supreme Being one 
better and commanded the Jews in Germany, 
also the Christians, saying, “Thou shalt not name 
the name of the Lord Thy God.” 

All of which has raised in our minds once 
again this question of the name of God, and has 
prompted a new study of what is involved. Of 
course it is not necessary to name the Supreme 
Being. We Christians do not do so. We call our 
deity God, which is an English word derived from 
a root meaning, “To call,” and indicates simply 
the object of worship, or, “The One whom men 
call upon or invoke.” 

But among the historic Hebrew people it has 
been different. Their usage of a name differs 
considerably from ours. A name to the Jews of 
the Old Testament was more than a convenient 
designation. It was used to express character or 
history. If there was a change in either respect it 
frequently gave rise to a change in name 

Now this general use of the name applied to 
the Supreme Being also. It explains the signifi- 
cance of the name of God and indicates why 
certain names for God seem to belong to certain 
stages of the history of revelation. These various 
names serve to sum up the significance of a 
particular period of revelation. And incidentally 
they appear in the Old Testament not as names 
which man gives to God but names which God 
gives to himself. This name for God may express 
one of two things. It may express a divine char- 
acteristic. That which we call an attribute of 
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God the Old Testament may call a name for God. 
We say God is holy while the prophet speaks of, 
“The Holy One of Israel.” In the second place, 
the name of God can stand comprehensively for 
all that God has revealed concerning himself. 
This is the name of God. 

The earliest comprehensive name for the 
Supreme Being of the Old Testament seems to 
have been, “EL.” It is found in combination with 
many Hebrew names such as, Bethel, Elisabeth, 
Elijah. Later EL was gradually surplanted by 
ELOHIM, which name occurs more than 2,500 
times in the Scriptures. The root meaning of 
these terms is a matter of some dispute which 
does not concern us here. Practically all agree 


’ that it indicates a God of power and might whom 


man approaches in fear and dread. ELOHIM is 
the creator, upholder and moral governor of the 
universe. 

But as the process of revelation continues in 
the. patriarchal period we find a new name 
emerging as the characteristic name for God. 
This is EL-SHADDAI. Some translate it, “The 
All Sufficient One,” others like some of the trans- 
lators of the Septuagint, “The All-Ruler.” What- 
ever its derivation, the covenant God of Abra- 
ham, Isaac and Jacob, the god in whom lay their 
present strength, and their hope for the future 
existence, is EL-SHADDAI, God Almighty. Fear 
and dread now are replaced by faith and trust. 

We come now to the words of our text which 
gives us a new name for God, the one that has 
persisted to this day as the favorite name for 
God, Namely Jehovah. The Children of Israel 
have been in Egypt in bondage for centuries. 
Moses is feeding his father-in-law’s flocks in 
Horeb and brooding on the state of his people 


- when God appears to him in the burning bush, 


commissioning him to be the deliverer of his 
people. In the course of the dialogue between 
Moses and God, Moses asks for a new name for 
God. We cannot tell exactly why Moses asks for 
a new name by which to announce to his brethern 
the appearance and the commands of the Sup- 
reme Being. He may have felt that the memory 
of their fathers, and the dealings of God with 
them, had faded so far out of mind that merely 
to indicate their ancestral God would not be suf- 
ficient to distinguish Him from the gods of Egypt, 


‘whose worship had infected them. If so, he was 


given a name which made this one God the one 
reality in a world of change, except that which 
derives its stability from Him. Or what is more 
likely, Moses desired a new name to express more 
clearly the nature of divinity, especially in view 
of this new revelation, and new work for Israel. 
At any rate he is told that the new name is to be, 
“IT Am, That I Am” best expressed by the word, 
JEHOVAH. 

He who in the absolute sense exists and who 
manifests his existence and character in acts, 
God the strong, the almighty, now becomes the 
God of mercy and love and grace, dwelling with 
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his people, guiding and delivering them and re- 
ceiving their worship. The God of the covenant is 
Jehovah. It is this new name that Moses is com- 
manded to give to his people. But it is not to be 
a name only, not a mere external acquaintance 
with the word, but the experience of Jehovah 
manifesting himself to his people in grace and 
love. In Ex. 6:2-3 we read that, “God spake unto 
Moses and said, I am Jehovah; and I appeared 
unto Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, as God Almighty 
(EL-SHADDAI) ; but by my name, JEHOVAH, I 
was not known unto them.” Then Jehovah goes 
on to promise that the children of Israel shall 
be delivered from bondage and have an experi- 
ence of his gracious intervention and love such 
as their forefathers have never known. 

It would appear then, that when God appeared 
to Moses in the burning bush, commissioning him 
to be the ruler and the deliverer of his oppressed 
fellow tribesmen, that here too, a new revelation 
of God was given to the world. It was the begin- 


“ning of a new religious epoch. God Almighty 


now discloses himself to be the self-existent, 
active God of grace. A God who pledges himself 
to be with his people throughout the course of 
their history as their leader and saviour. The 
name was infinite and had far reaching signifi- 
cance. It was to be progressively unfolded. What 
God would prove himself to be is left unexpressed. 
Time only would gradually unfold it. In the on- 
ward course of history God would be continously 
manifested as self-existent, creator, preservor, 
saviour. 

The Jews through the centuries have filled 
their name for God with rich meaning as they 
have experienced Him. They learned to think of 
him as endowed, not only with power by which 
their enemies would be crushed, but as possessing 
a certain well defined personality, which men 
could love and trust. Their experience soon proved 
that Jehovah was gracious and merciful. This 
profound sense of a living Person within reach, 
to be sinned against, to whom obedience was due, 
who could bless the good and redeem the evil, 
was the force which was to keep the Hebrew 
faith alive with a vitality unprecedented since 
the world began. 

With these considerations in mind perhaps we 
can understand what it means to a Hebrew to be 
told, “Thou shalt not name the name of the 
Lord thy God. “It is well for Christians to bear 
in mind that the God of mercy and grace which 
the Jews call Jehovah is the same supreme Being 
called, “My Father,” and whom he taught his 
disciples to call “Our Father” And when the world 
whom Jesus Christ came to this earth to reveal 
in supreme measure as a God of grace, whom he 

“Then shall all bondage cease, 

All fetters fall; 
can say, “Our Father” in the true sense that 
Jesus taught, 

And I shall find my peace, 

My all in all. 
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COOPERATION 


Kl HEY helped every one his neighbor.” 
| The prophet Isaiah said that. And it is 


always a good thing when neighbors help 
each other. We must live with people. To live 
alone is one of the hardest things in the world. 

Some years ago I was going from the Theologi- 
cal Seminary to supply in a certain church on 
Sunday. At one place the railroad was built in a 
valley between two mountains. As we journeyed 
through this valley I noticed high on the top of 
one mountain a lonely tree. It had been beaten 
by the winds and storms but it lived. It was a 
beautiful tree. But its life had been a hard one. 

Then we passed through a forest. There were 
thousands of trees in that forest. All were beau- 
tiful. But none of them had struggled like that 
lonely tree on the mountain top. They did not 
bear as many scars of storm and wind. One could 
say of them, “They helped every one his neigh- 
bor.” Trees growing in a forest or grove always 
help to protect each other. 

Once, years ago, a man bought a piece of 
ground. Part of the ground was a hill. When he 
purchased the ground this hill was covered with 
trees. One tree at the very top was big and strong. 
It was a beautiful tree. The new owner liked it 
very much. After a while he thought this tree 
would show to better advantage if he had all the 
other trees cut down. So he went ahead and had 
all the other trees taken away. It was not long 
after this that the lone tree died. For years he 
left the dead tree there to teach him a needed 
lesson. 

Those who know trees tell us that they co- 
operate with each other in their own peculiar 
way. A tree which stands alone must face the 
full wind. It must stand all the changes in tem- 
perature without other trees to help check the 
sudden changes. Rains wash away the soil from 
its roots. Its fallen leaves are blown away and do 
not fertilize the ground. Nature teaches us that 
trees grow better in forests. While they do lose 
some perfection of form they help each other to 
live. A forest is really an organization of trees 
helping each other. 

So trees can teach us the value of cooperation. 
That is always a good lesson for boys and girls 
to learn. Life is much easier and better when we 
help each other. No two peoplercan do the same 
thing equally well. No one ever gets very far by 
trying to do everything himself. But when we 
work together and each does his part we ac- 
complish much. 

In our Church and Sunday school cooperation 
is necessary. Not every one can be superintendent, 
secretary, teacher or usher. But every one of us 
can do his part. Even if it is just being in our 
places on time every Sunday it is helping make 
our Church and Sunday school what that should 
be. 

It is a good thing to learn to cooperate with 
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people. It is a good thing to learn to help people. 
It is a good thing to learn to work with people. 
Then it may be said of you, “They helped every 
one his neighbor.” 
—William R. Siegart 
e 


CAN YOU TELL TIME? 


(Speaker have exhibit of clocks, old ones if pos- 
sible) 


The kind of a clock people had in the years 
gone by was not like our clocks. In some a quan- 
tity of sand took just one hour to run from one 
end to the other. It was accurate enough if some 
one watched the clock and turned it upside down 
whenever necessary. Later on men invented 
clocks which were run by water. And I suppose 
that some of you have seen a beautiful grand- 
father clock in a hallway? Many of these old 
clocks are very costly. 

I want to tell you about another very strange 
time piece of Mother Nature. You know that 
different flowers open up their hearts to permit 
the sun to shine upon them. And of course you 
know that the morning glory does this. But did 
you know that there are flowers which open up 
every hour of the day? 

This is the strangest clock of which I have 
ever heard and I am sure that you will say the 
same. But I want to ask you two questions now, 
and one is stranger than the clock. The first one 
is this: Can you tell time? Raise your hands high. 
All right, what time is it? The other question is 
this: Can time tell you? 

Be very quiet for a second and listen to the 
tick-tock of the church clock. What is time tell- 
ing you? Do you hear Father Time talking to 
you? He is saying: “You will never have this 
second again.” (The speaker must be careful to 
have the message of the clock synchronized with 
the tick of the clock.) That’s an important mes- 
sage for us. We must be very careful about wast- 
ing our spare minutes. What do you do when you 
do nothing? Use every second carefully because 
a whole year is nothing but a great many seconds 
one right after the other. 

Now, be quiet again and Father Time will tell 
us something else which is even more important. 
What is the message now? Hear it! “Live for 
Jesus! Live for Jesus! Live for Jesus!” When 
temptations come listen for the tick-tock of the 
clock. It’s important to tell time. It’s more im- 
portant to have Time tell you. 

—G. Wesley Huber. 
e 


FOOTPRINTS YOU LEAVE 
P. N. BUSHILL 


“They mark my steps.”—Psa. 56:8. 


N THE Times newspaper of 10th February 
[= story was told of a young Austrian who 
crossed the border into Czechoslovakia and 
was arrested. And do you know why he was ar- 
rested? Because wherever he walked he left the 
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sign of the “swastika” on the ground! He had 
‘had his boot soles studded with nails in the shape 
of a swastika—the Greek cross, with each arm 
toent at right angles—the present-day symbol of 
‘tthe Nazis. Previously various cunning attempts 
‘had been made, such as the burning of the swas- 
‘tika in fields of corn, or even clipping it into 
the coats of dogs, but this was certainly a novel 
and unique method, to imprint it with one’s foot- 
prints into the soil of the country. He left his 
footprints, which showed his political faith, wher- 
ever he went. 

We all leave our footprints. One of the most 
=xciting parts of that exciting boys’ story Robin- 
son Crusoe is where the hero of the story, after 
some time on what he thought was an uninhabit- 
sd island, one day discovered a footprint in the 
sand. “It happened one day about noon,” he says, 
‘going towards my boat, I was exceedingly sur- 
orised with the print of a man’s naked foot on 
she shore, which was very plain to be seen in the 
sand. I stood like one thunderstruck, or as if I 
nad seen an apparition; I listened, I looked round 
me, but I could hear nothing, nor see anything.” 
The footprint told the story that there was an- 
»ther man on the island, whom Crusoe later 
‘liscovered, and whom he named “Friday.” 

We all leave our footprints, and the footprints 
‘ell a great deal. 

What footprints do you leave? What do your 
‘ootprints tell? 

1. They reveal your Course.—You leave foot- 
»srints behind you, and people can trace your steps 
ind follow you. They can tell the way you are 
roing. I expect some of you play “tracking,” fol- 
‘owing the marks of some animal, or motor, or 
»yerson. Great fun! Well, others are watching you. 
The text says, “They mark my steps,” and often 
they follow where you lead. How important it is 
‘hat you should tread the right path. It is difficult 
iometimes to know the right path to take, but the 
\szord Jesus has helped us. He has left us an ex- 
smple that we should follow in His steps (1 P 2). 
®emember the prayer that we sometimes sing: 


O let me see Thy footmarks 
And in them plant mine own. 


2. They reveal your Custom.—Your footprints 
‘radually make a path, if you go the same way 
yontinually. Do you sometimes see a dog’s run 
icross the garden and through the fence? Once 
‘oing over that way would hardly leave any trace, 
tut because that dog makes it a regular habit 
‘ou can quite clearly see his run. A missionary 
rom the Congo says that the men and women 
‘here, when they become Christians, are encour- 
iged to build a separate little prayer-room be- 
‘ind their houses, because there is no privacy 
‘1a Congo hut; and it can easily be seen whether 
‘aat prayer-room is used, for if it is not used 
veeds quickly grow in between. Footmarks reveal 
‘ustom. 

3. They reveal your Character—Every one 
‘new when they saw the footprints of that young 
vustrian that he was a Nazi; it revealed what 
vis beliefs were. “They mark your steps,’ and 
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your steps, your tracks, reveal your character. 
Let them be footprints on errands of kindness, 
ready, alert footprints to help others in diffi- 
culty; regular, steady footprints to church and 
Sunday school—these are some of the symbols 
of the character of a Christian —Expository 
Times. 


CEU SN ellen. 


MEMBERS OF HIS BODY 
Eph. 5:30 


Christ has a spiritual body. That body is the 
church (Eph. 1:22, 23). We, as Christians, are 
members of his body. This means that we should 
function for our Lord in the world. (See Rom. 
12:4-8.) 

1. If we are members of his body, then we are 
the eyes of the Lord. As the eyes of the Lord, let 
us vision the harvest, the work to be done. (See 
Jno. 4:35.) Else, the body of Christ will be blind 
and consequently will perish. (See Prov. 29:18.) 

2. If we are members of his body, then we are 
the ears of the Lord. As the ears of the Lord, let 
us be attentive to the voice of God the Father. 
(See Rev. 2:7a; Lk. 8:18; Acts 17:11). Else, the 
body of Christ will be deaf. 

3. If we are members of his body, then we are 
the tongue of the Lord. As the tongue of the 
Lord, we should be faithful in speaking his mes- 
sage, in singing his praises, in talking to him. 
(See Mk. 16:15; Eph. 5:18, 19; Phil. 4:6.) Else, 
the body of our Lord will be dumb. 

4. If we are the members of his body, then we 
are hands of the Lord. As hands of the Lord, may 
we ever be found as ministers of his mercy. (See 
1 Cor. 12:26; Jas. 1:27.) Else, the body of Christ 
will be handless—without ministers of mercy. 

5. If we are members of his body, then we are 
the shoulders of the Lord.-As the shoulders of the 
Lord, may we always be willing to bear the bur- 
dens of others. (See Gal. 6:1; Rom. 15:1-3.) Else, 
the body of Christ will be without shoulders. 

6. If we are members of Christ’s body, then we 
are the feet of the Lord. As the feet of the Lord, 
let us run errands for him, carrying his message 
to the people who know him not. (See Isa. 6:1-8.) 
Else, the body of Christ will be footless—without 
missionaries. 

Imagine a body without eyes, without ears, 
without a tongue, without hands, without 
shoulders, without feet! You do not want such a 
body for yourself. Neither does the Christ. 

A member that does not function is a detri- 
ment to itself and to the body. It stands in 
danger of dismemberment. 

Let us function for Christ, giving to his spir- 
itual body vitality and effectiveness in our com- 
munity, thus saving ourselves and those about 
us.—Frank L. Cox 
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THE GOOD OF THE BURNING BUSH 
Ex. 3:6 


Note the circumstances under which the words 
of the text were spoken (Ex. 3:1-6). God’s state- 
ment reminds us: 
I. That he is the God of the individual. Three 
men are here mentioned; God was the God of 
each. He is still the God of the individual. He 
deals not with the masses, not even with the fam- 
ily, but with the man. (See Jno. 3:1-3; 4:1ff; 
Matt. 22:11; Rev. 22:12.) 
II. That he is the God of differing individuals. 
These men—Abraham, Isaac and Jacob—pos- 
sessed individual traits. No two were alike. Yet, 
God was the God of each. Of all the millions now 
living, no two people are alike in physical fea- 
tures, in mental traits, in moral and spiritual 
qualities. Yet, God is the God of each. While he 
has laws to which all should conform, he deals 
with each man according to his peculiarities. He 
blessed each according to his need. He bestows 
different gifts (Rom. 12:4-8). 
III. That he is the God of succeeding genera- 
tions. Abraham, Isaac and Jacob—each repre- 
sented a generation. God was the God of each. 
(See Psa. 90:1.) In this verse we see— 
1, God’s nearness—we dwell in him, (See Acts 
17:27, 28.) 

2. God’s goodness: “Our dwelling place.” 

3, God’s eternity: “In all generations’—from 
the first till the last. (See Psa. 90:2.) 

4. God’s unchangeableness—the same to each 
generation. (See Heb, 13:8.) 

IV. That he is the God of the departed. Abra- 
ham, Isaac and Jacob—each was in the spirit 
world when the voice spoke from the burning 
bush. Yet God was their God. He does not cease 
to be our God when we depart. (See Heb. 13:5.) 
This is evidence of the future life. (See Matt, 
22:23-32.) Frank L. Cox 


e 
BLESSINGS 


Eph, 1:3 

In the text we see: 

I. The writer’s gratitude: “Blessed be the God 
and Father,” etc. God’s grace was not bestowed 
in vain. Paul’s heart was responsive. 

II. The source of our blessings: “Who (God) 
hath blessed us,” etc. Paul knew that it was in 
God that he lived, moved and had his being. 
Like James, he realized that all good gifts are 
from above. (See Jas. 1:17.) 

III. The recipients of the blessings: “Who hath 
blessed ws,” etc. The people comprehended: 

1. The writer, a converted man (Acts 9), a 
servant of Christ (Rom. 1:1). 

2. The Ephesians—‘“saints” and “faithful in 
Christ” (Eph, 1:1). 
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IV. The blessings received: 

1. The quantity of them: “With every.” The 
Lord had withheld no good thing from them, 
supplying all their needs (Phil. 4:19). 

2. The quality of them: “Spiritual.” They were 
heavenly, coming from “heavenly places’”— 
from about the throne (Eph. 1:20; 2:6). They 
were sent to nourish man’s spiritual nature. 

V. The place where these blessings are re- 
ceived: “In Christ.” Meaning: in Christ’s body 
(Rom, 12:4, 5); in the church (Eph, 1:22, 23). “In 
Christ”— 

Our prayers are answered (Jno. 15:7). 

There is no condemnation (Rom. 8:1, 2). 

There is newness of life (2 Cor. 5:17). 

We have redemption and forgiveness (Eph. 1:11). 
There is salvation (Acts 4:11, 12; Eph, 5:23). 
There is peace and rest in death (Rev. 14:13). 
By faith and obedience we enter his body and 
thereby become partakers of these blessings (Gal. 
3:26, 27).—Frank L. Cox 


The Transfigured Christ 


Mark 9:25. 

I, The transfigured Christ gives a new distinc- 
tion to Christianity. 

Il. The transfigured Christ converts enthusi- 
asm into genuine worship. 

III. The transfigured Christ transfixes Christ 
and Christianity over and above all other inter- 
ests. 

IV. The transfigured Christ transforms the 
Christian. 

“Lord Jesus, come to us! Renew us according to 
Thy good pleasure. Restore to Thy Church the 
bond of unity; restore the beauty of order; re- 
store reverence; restore fervor of spirit! Com- 
mence that blessed reign where there shall be 
unity without distraction, order without con- 
fusion, love without intermission, and God shall 
be all in all for ever and ever. Amen.” 


Eternal Father, may we enter into Thy fellow- 
ship through the gateway of charity. May we 
partake of Thy spirit by expressing brotherly 
love at wll times, and may that love constantly 
govern our relationships with our fellow-men. 
Grant that we may not misconstrue the motives 
and actions of others. Rid us of suspicion, dis- 
trust, and hypocrisy; give us sympathetic and 
understanding hearts. Help us to look always for 
the good and to expect the best. When disap- 
pointed, may we never become resentful. We 
pray that the spirit of Christ Jesus may possess 
us this day and every day, Amen. 

—Claude R, Shaver 
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WILLIAM J. KART, D.D. 


Public Opinion 


Matt. 10:16. “I am sending you out like s'- 
among wolves.” 

Matt. 27:23. “They shouted, ‘have him crucified.” 

Among the many forces affecting sccial control, 
public opinion leads all the rest. 1’o secure a 
“crowd pull,” use is often made of the “snob,” 
“cut” and “cold shoulder.” Outside of name-call- 
ing, this is a most effective method of socially 
ostracizing those who disagree with you. No 
means, fair or foul, are spared to shape public 
opinion against one. The philosophy of public 
opinion is “go with the crowd and us, or else, 
go down and out.” “Lest we forget,” recall the 
cartoon, the popular song, the poster of War days, 
the pictures, the slogans and shibboleths ALL 
manufactured to sway public opinion, The motion 
pictures is a powerful agency (for good or ill) 
in bringing together all classes, privileged and 
unprivileged into a common human focus. Here, 
propaganda is very subtle and intriguing. The 
radio also, is an emotional stimulant to many and 
may be a deadly agent of propaganda in moulding 
public opinion. Public opinion may be both posi- 
tive and negative, true and false. All nations and 
governments, churches, Red Cross, and organiza- 
tions both public and private, use public opinion. 
It was public opinion that hastened the Magna 
Charta and Bill of Rights, reduced Child Labor, 
cleared many slums and established a more 


ep 


‘equitable wage. At its worst, public opinion mur- 


dered Christ, Socrates, Huss, Bruno and scores 
of other light-bearers. Who and what is behind 
the news today? 


e 

Patriotism 

Isa. 11:6. “And the government was upon His 
shoulders.” 


Preachments even from Aesop’s Fables, Appli- 
cable to lack of patriotism in America today: “It 
was a cold winter’s night when a villager, pre- 
sumably, a citizen and tax-payer, spied a nearly 
frozen snake. He hadn’t much use for snakes, but 
this time, he took pity, brought the snake home 
and thawed it out. Revived by the heat, the snake 
true to its nature, reared itself, hissed and flew at 
the wife and children of its benefactor. Result: 
the man had to kill snake with a mattock,” etc. 
With insidious vipers tearing at the very heart 
of Religion, Home and Native Land—our task is 
to convert these wild-eyed radicals with adult 
education and citizenship-training courses based 
upon the social sciences, such as Civics, Econom- 
ics, Government and Sociology. Is your church 
interested in adult education in your community? 
Is not an ounce of social prevention worth more 
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than a pound stick of TNT? Suppose the church 
pews are “scratched” and floors are “covered with 
mud?” In God’s sight, man is still worth more 
than a stick of wood. 


An Unfinished Prayer 
Rev. 21:8. “The cowardly, unfaithful, polluted, 
murderers in lake of fire.” 

Can two wrongs ever make a right? They led 
Ann Marie Hahn to the death chamber and elec- 
tric chair. The death current entered her mortal 
frame and the execution of the first woman mur- 
derer in civilized Ohio satisfied that code of jus- 
tice which demands “an eye for an eye and a tooth 
for a tooth.” But first she must repeat the Lord’s 
Prayer with the priest. She got as far as “Forgive 
us our debts’”—the rest was never finished, at 
least on this earth. And so another legal murder 
had been committed by the State to pay for an 
illegal murder by Ann Marie Hahn. Was the 
prayer finished in Hell, Purgatory, Gehenna, 
Paradise or Hades? A lot of abstract speculation, 
wishful thinking and absolute dogmatism re- 
volves around the subject of Eschatology and 
Doctrine of Last Things. Jesus used both symbol 
and concrete in teaching the moral retribution 
and punishment of sin after death. But did Ann 
Hahn receive a double killing and double pun- 
ishment for her act of killing a fellow mortal? 


e 

On The Record 
Jno. 1:18. “The only-begotten of the Father.” 

Unless one wishes to impugn the historical 
truthfulness of the Gospel Record—a doubtful 
and unscientific procedure in any kind of “schol- 
arship”’—we must believe that Jesus was truly 
The Son of God by nature and thus consubstan- 
tial with God. To say that He was merely a “son 
of God” by grace or adoption, just like other 
Christians, is to assume far more than mortal 
mind can prove. The unity of Christ with God 
is more than an ethical and dynamic union. The 
denial is based upon philosophical theories rather 
than sound exegetical and historical grounds, On 
the record: (a) Peter’s Testimony (Matt. 16:13- 
14) and Christ’s answer. (b) Christ before Cai- 
phas (Matt. 26:53). (c) Divinity attested by His 
miracles and resurrection (Jno, 5:36) (Jno. 14:11) 
(Acts 2:22). (d) The effect of miracles and works 
upon disciples and multitude (Jno. 3:2) (Jno, 
20:30). (e) Effect upon the Centurion (Matt. 
27:54). (f) Testimony of the fathers—Origen 
Tertullian, Clement etc. (g) Record of Jno, 3:16, 
18—Christ as “only-begotten” of God, distin- 
guishing the incarnate Son from all men and 
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implying a metaphysical relationship between 
God and Christ, unique and supreme. (h) Rec- 
ord of His pre-incarnate state, see Father’s “love” 
(Jno. 17:24 and the Father’s “glory” (17:5) , heav- 
enly origin (7:24; 6:35-59) etc. (i) The greatest 
record of all-transformed lives! A mere “ethical 
teacher” or “social reformer” does not produce 
this miracle. 
e 


Custodians of Religion 
Luke 18:10. Two men went up to the Temple to 
pray. 

He who prates, boasts and bores one with his 
religion, may not be possessed of true religion at 
all, he may be “possessed of the devil and all of 
his works.” Behold the Pharisees! These self- 
styled custodians of religion represent a strange 
paradox. They observed with meticulous care, the 
traditions of the fathers and both oral and writ- 
ten codes concerning the washing of hands and 
vessels. They also practised tithing, fasting and 
strict observance of the Sabbath. They believed 
in the immortality of the soul, the resurrection 
of the dead and the final judgment, not unlike 
many other religionists today. They cherished 
Messianic hopes and championed Divine Provi- 
dence and the freedom of the human will. O yes, 
they were religionists all right, and it was from 
these that Jesus experienced his greatest opposi- 
tion. Behold them making light of his claim to 
forgive sins; deriding Him for contacting publi- 
cans and sinners; scorning Him for His indiffer- 
ence to their particular brand of asceticism. Why, 
they charged Him with being in business with 
Beelzebub. But our Lord meets these critics more 
than half-way. He accuses them of divorcing 
morality and decency from religion; that Phari- 
saic legalism, externalism and formalism was 
but a mere juiceless pulp and that real salvation 
was secured not thru merit, race or creed, pri- 
marily, but only as a gift of unmerited love, Di- 
vine grace and favor. He called them “hypo- 
crites,” “white-washed tombs,” “the offspring of 
vipers and serpents,” “an evil and adulterous 
generation,” “blind guides” and warns the dis- 
ciples against the “leaven of the Pharisees.” The 
paradox of religionists caricaturing religion is 
still a great concern of Jesus today. 


e 

Social Rights 

Micah 6:8. “To do justly, love mercy, and walk 
humbly with thy God.” 


America needs a revival of the doctrine of nat- 
ural human rights today—as set forth in our 
Constitution. Of late, we have been “joy-riding” 
and experimenting with Various indefinite, if not 
fantastic, schemes and theories labelled “social 
rights.’ The doctrine of social rights was de- 
veloped because of social and economic abuses of 
man’s inalienable right to “life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness.” It is a very far cry how- 
ever, when this very fine Christian doctrine be- 
comes a working-tool for every crackpot political, 
economic and industrial scheme imaginable. The 
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Fascists, Communists and Nazis hold no mo- 
nopoly here. In smoking out the rats, let’s not 
burn down the barn. Jesus does not destroy so- 
ciety. He destroys sin. 


Social Duties 
Jno, 4:14. “A spring of water bubbling up within 
him.” 

Is our religion like that? Or is it too often a 
static, stagnant and stalemate affair, one that 
merely guarantees a satisfying peace of mind and 
hardly that? It will require more than this, with 
a whole lot of wishful thinking added-to slay the 
Modern Goliaths of an Illicit Literature, Inde- 
cent Speech, Fake Promotion Schemes, Disor- 
derly Houses and Gambling Dives. Once in a 
while, some one afflicted with a sporadic disease 
of social reform will arise and solemnly preface 
his remarks with that threadbare phrase; 
“Brothers, the time has now come!” Just as tho’, 
there never was a time when society should not 
mend its ways and turn to God. We need to harp 
less on the “good old days” and face the stern 
reality of some very evil days and practices. An 
ounce of social prevention is worth more than a 
ton of so-called “remedial cures.” Social and Re- 
ligious Reform was born and christened in the 
church. To receive grace and blessing let it return 
there. 


e 
Silence in Heaven 


Rev. 8:1, “There was silence in heaven.” 
Acts 22:2. “They became the more quiet.” 


When Christ opens the seventh seal of the book 
of the Apocalypse at the throne of God, absolute 
silence will prevail in heaven for thirty minutes! 
This should be sweet consolation to sorely-tried 
ministers and the truly devout worshipper. But 
will those individuals be happy, who, in church 
service, always whisper, talk loud and gossip, 
rustle papers and walk. pompously up front 
whenever they come in late? Emerson once said: 
“T like the silent church before the service.” In 
his desire for quiet meditation, he has much com- 
pany today. Or shall we clutter up our services 
with a lot of non-essential chatter, long and 
often uninteresting announcements, (which the 
calendar has already informed us) and a hun- 
dred other distractions, all subtracting from the 
main purpose—the cultivation of the Presence 
and Worship of God? Would two minutes of ab- 
solute silence in church worship be too long in 
many of our churches today? “Be still and know 
that I am God” is good medicine for a shell- 
shocked and feverish age. Behold the Friends, 
they commune in the Spirit and the Spirit com- 
munes with them. 

e 


Thanksgiving Democracy 
Jno. 8:36. “Ye shall be free indeed.” 


A religious democracy, not unlike a political 
democracy cannot afford to be hooked-up with 
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any form of political or religious wiring which has | 


direct or remote control with autocratic “boss- 
ism” or so-called “religious” bureaucracy. We’ve 
already paid a tremendous price for the measure 
of religious freedom—we now enjoy. Only “One 
is your Master.” Christ alone supplies the dy- 
namics for our preaching, even the words. Is He 
consulted in the formulation of our church pro- 
grams and the saving of lost souls? Watch out 
for Fascistic or Dictatorial Control in your re- 
ligion. It is ever seeking to enter in a thousand 
forms. 


e 
Men and the Flag 


Psa. 20:5. “In the name of our God we will set 
up our banners.” 


There are men 

Who love the Flag, 

The Flag of our America, 

Of liberty, of human rights, of justice to all, 

The Flag of freedom to worship God as 
conscience guides, 

The Flag of freedom to speak and write the 
thoughts that burn within, 

The Flag of loyal brotherhood. 


There are men 

Who love the Flag 

Too much to betray it, 

To use it as a badge of autocracy: 

Men who love it too much to flaunt it 
While shutting the mouths of the oppressed. 


There are men 

Who love the Flag too much 

To wave it when liberty is crushed 
America’s birthright sold. 


There are men. . 
—Edgar Sheffield Brightman 


Economy of Washington 
John 6:12. “Gather up the fragments that remain, 
that nothing be lost.” 


In 1793, President George Washington set an 
ideal for economy. In approving a requisition for 
a new chain for a ship in Delaware Bay he wrote: 

. “Approved so far as it respects the new chain, but 
is there an entire loss of the old one?”—The 
Reader’s Digest. 

e 


Reporter Helped Scholar. 
II Peter 1:7. “Brotherliness with Christian love,” 
(Moffatt). 


Said Charles I. Blood, city editor of the Kansas 
City Times: “I sent a young man to cover the 
public library. Nothing exciting about that. The 
reporter could have gone somewhere else, amused 
himself all the afternoon, and returned with 
the usual report, ‘Nothing going on.’ But this 
reporter could have gone somewhere else, amused 
with people. He discovered an old shoestring ped- 
dler, the only man in a city of hundreds of thou- 
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sands who took out certain rare volumes of 
Greek, Latin and Hebrew. The reporter talked 
with him, and discovered that he had degrees 
from several European universities. The stories 
written by the reporter enabled the peddler to 
get a place in a college as instructor of classical 
languages. Later he was given the chair of mathe- 
matics in a large eastern university. He has edited 
important anthologies of Russian literature. The 
reporter discovered him for America one dull 
afternoon. ..”—The American Magazine. 


Couldn’t Hate a Man He Knew. 
Prov. 17:17. “A friend loveth at all times.” 


Said President Woodrow Wilson in an address 
before the Salesmanship Congress in Detroit: 
“Charles Lamb, the English writer, made a very 
delightful remark that I have long treasured in 
my memory. He stuttered a little bit, and he said 
of some one who was not present ‘I h-h-hate 
that m-man’; and some one said, ‘Why, Charles, 
I didn’t know you knew him.’ ‘Oh’ he said, ‘ I-I-I 
don’t, I-I can’t h-hate a m-man I know.’ That 
is a profound remark. You cannot hate a man 
you know.”—The New Democracy. 


e 
Wiped Off the Snow. 


I Sam, 25:15. “The men were very good unto us.” 


One night last winter we were cautiously driv- 
ing home through a blinding, wet snow that had 
completely choked our windshield wiper. We 
avoided the smothered headlights of oncoming 
cars by craning our necks awkwardly out of the 
window. Stopped at a red light, we watched a 
man jump hastily out of the car ahead, and sweep 
off his windshield with a whisk broom. We 
wished we had a whisk broom. Then, with 
only a few seconds of the red light left, the 
man suddenly ran back to our car. Without a 
word of explanation or a look inside, he reached 
across our windshield, whisked the snow off, and 
darted back again. Our “Thank you” was swal- 
lowed up in the storm. We wish more people, 
including ourselves, would do a decent thing like 
that now and then.—Editorial in The American 
Boy. 


Grandpa Quoted. 


Psa. 121:1. “I will lift up mine eyes unto the hills, 
from whence cometh my help.” 


“A long look rests the eyes,” Grandpa used to 
say after a period of close application. Living his 
life beside the water he found it easy to enjoy 
a long look; far out over the lake to a horizon of 
sky and waves; far off toward the east where blue 
foothills fade into blue heavens. Wherever you 
are you may lift your eyes and find beauty. It 
may be a lovely skyline of hills or trees that curve 
and prance like a gay procession. It may be clouds 
that race wildly across the sky or bank in mar- 
velous shapes along the horizon. “I will lift up 
mine eyes unto the hills from whence cometh my 
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help.” Styles and fads do not flourish in the coun- 
try. Regardless of fashion’s dictates, you push 
your simple curtains far back and leave your 
windows free to frame the lovely pictures of earth 
and sky.—The Watertown Times. 


e 
Great Expectations. 


Psalm 119:133. “Order my steps in thy word .. .” 


“The woman who was my mother’s best friend 
in the old days came up and tried to speak, but 
could not. Her heart, too, was too full. When I 
was a college boy I went past her home every 
morning and seldom noticed the ten year old 
boy who played in the yard. One day my mother 
told me that Mrs. McFarland had said that 
Homer had picked me out of all the college boys 
as his ideal, and that he watched my every step 
and manner. From that day on I was never able 
to walk past that house in the same manner. 
That boy’s expectations of me were a tremendous 
influence in my life.” 

—Roy L. Smith, in “The Old Home Town.” 


THEY NEVER MISSED IT 

The story is told of a country church which 
was in a desperate state, due to lack of funds for 
keeping the building in repair and paying the 
preacher. In a meeting of the board, when every- 
one was about to give up in despair, the village 
miller arose and said, “Gentlemen, if you will let 
me take care of the finances of this church for 
one year, and do it in my own way, I will guaran- 
tee, to pay all the bills, put the church in repair 
and take no special collections.” They gasped in 
astonishment and granted him the privilege by 
a unanimous vote. 

In the course of time the roof was repaired, 
then a coat of paint was put on the church, and 
soon a second and finally a third. The lawn was 
seeded and some trees planted. The preacher re- 
ported that the salary was being paid regularly, 
for the first time in the history of the organiza- 
tion. 

Throughout the year the miller kept his coun- 
sel, confided in no one, and no special collections 
were taken. When the final annual meeting was 
called there was a full house, for the miller had 
promised to explain where the money had come 
from with which the wonder had been worked. 
In his report he showed that all bills were paid, 
that the giving for missions was more than dou- 
ble the amount ever given in one year before, and 
a neat little balance was in the bank to the credit 
of the church. 

“And now I will tell you how it was done,” said 
the old miller with a twinkle in his eye. “I believe 
in giving one tenth of my income to the Lord’s 
work, but some of you have refused on the ground 
that you could not afford it. I am happy to tell 
you that this money which has come so easily 
has come from you, and you never missed it. 
When you brought wheat to the mill to be ground 
I have taken out one tenth and sold it for the 
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church. I have ground the rest and returned it 
to you. You have had your nine tenths and the 
Lord has had his one tenth. All the bills of the 
church are paid and you never missed the Lord’s 
tenth. I therefore move that it be the established 
policy of this church for the next year that every 
man shall pay his tithe freely and willingly, that 
he may get the joy out of giving.” 

Even in these terrible days the payment of the 
tithe would provide the Lord’s work with all the 
funds it needs for the prosecuting of any of its 
necessary enterprises. 


THE BULLETIN BOARD 


The value of leisure depends on what is done 
with it. 

Wisdom is knowing what to do. 

Skill is knowing how to do. 

Virtue is in doing well what one undertakes to 
do. 

If you have learned from losing, you have not 
lost. 

Divorce educational processes from moral prin- 
ciples and you produce prodigious profligacy. 

Educate a man and you educate an individual. 
Educate a woman and you educate a family. 

“He is the best speaker who can turn the ear 
into an eye.”—Arab Proverb. 

The world is grasping after a cheap Christ, for 
ours is a cheap world, and a cheap Christ does 
not condemn its sinfulness and superficiality. 

—Dr. William Ward Ayer. 

Fruit is never borne by doing; fruit is always 
borne by dying.—Bishop William Culbertson. 

Controversy makes the heart cold and the head 
hot—Dr. O. Vansteenberghe, Belgium. 

I do not know anything that gives more dis- 
couragement than the Lord’s work if it is done 
in the wrong way.—Jock Troup, Scotland. 

If I am concerned about doing the will of God, 
He is infinitely more concerned that I should 
know His will.—Bishop William Culbertson. 

If I know anything about farming, it takes an 
expert to sow, a novice to reap. The sower and 
the reaper shall rejoice together. 

—Jock Troup, Scotland. 

Theaters are largely filled and churches are 
largely emptied because actors treat fiction as 
fact, while many preachers treat fact as fiction. 

—Jock Troup, Scotland. 

Sin is not a momentary retrogression to ani- 
malism. A decent animal would not do in the 
dark some things that degraded humans stoop 
to do.—Dr. Harry Rimmer. 

You do not need more of God so much as that 
God needs more of you. He would possess you 
so that you may possess your possessions. 

—Col. F. J. Miles, England. 

Too many Christians are seeking an easy life. 
They want the gospel train to be streamlined and 
air-conditioned, and furnished with chairs. 

—Leland Wang, China. 
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The mobilization of France and Britain is prob- 
ably the greatest successful execution the world 
has ever seen of a staged effect to make public 
opinion accept what it would not accept in an 
emotional paroxysm. 

And as to results? 

The first step toward solution of those many 
spots of Europe which have been sores in the 
peace of the world for 20 years. Moreover, it may 
bring about eventually the first real reduction 
of armaments, even though the nations at this 
moment continue to rearm. For armaments are 
not the cause of war, but the effect of war.— 
Boake Carter. 

e 


Vivienne Segal’s Chinese laundryman, though 
Americanized, upholds the ancient Chinese rite 
—of placing food on the grave of a loved one. 
“Though it is true that the departed one can’t 
eat the food,” he told Vivienne, “neither can a 
deceased American smell the flowers.” 


HE thief in your church is Indifference. 

Indifference steals the congregation and 

the Sunday school. Indifference employs’ 
every modern method to entice church mem- 
bers. He uses the park, playground, resort, 
automobile, movie, theater, the gun and the 
rod—everything imaginable to steal the people 
from your church. You must take advantage 
of modern methods and overcome this great 
giant Indifference. 

Indifference is your biggest competitor. Meet 
competition by creating and holding interest 
and enthusiasm. 3 

Hundreds, yes, thousands, of churches have 
learned that there is nothing so successful as 
a parish paper. A local church paper gives 
strength and power to meet Indifference. 

Your church can have its own local paper 
without cost if you follow our plan. In fact, 
you can make it a source of revenue. Ask 
for free samples of local parish papers and 
particulars. 


EEE 


The National Religious Press, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Send me free of charge full particulars and 


Exp.@H.R.:Aug. 
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I. J. SWANSON 


CHRISTIAN HOME MAKING 
By a group of women. Round Table P., N. Y. 141 pp. 
$1.50 

This volume is an amplification of the report on the 
Christian Home presented to the Madras Christian 
Council in Dec. 1938. Its shortcomings must be for- 
given because time for its preparation was short and 
the necessary personnel was difficult to secure. The 
importance of the Christian home exceeds all else. 
For it is the home which is the foundation of the 
Church, Society and State. Given Christian homes 
we will have a Christian society. The male voice should 
have been heard in this volume; likewise less with 
the prefix ‘‘Miss.” 

The first chapter seems to blame everything but 
the right thing for the breakdown of the home. It is 
people—not things—which make a home, and the 
failure is a failure of human beings. Women are the 
home makers, and as women more and more attempt 
to usurp men’s positions they tend less and less to 
feminine positions. The home will begin to find its 
place and position when women—the home makers— 
return to being women. 

The volume has much good in it. It will, and should, 
be studied. It should be put into practice. The home 
is of prime importance; but the home is made up of 
people. We will never get far without the family.— 
W. R.S. 

e 


LIVING MESSAGES FROM THE EPISTLES 
By Dallas C. Baer. Vol. 1, 266 pp. $1.85 

These are sermons after the expository manner on 
the Eisenach series of epistle lessons from The First 
Sunday in Advent to The Sunday after Ascension. 
There is no other complete series of sermons on the 
Eisenach epistles in English. The Church Year is to 
be completed in a second volume. The Eisenach epis- 
tles offer much homiletic material and these messages 
could serve as guides—W. R. S. 

e 


“THE GOSPEL SOURCES” 
By Dorothy F. Wilson. Macmillan. 92 pages. 75c. 

The author of this fine little book is the pulpit as- 
sociate at City Temple London and author of the well 
known text book for religious workers, ‘‘Child Psy- 
chology and Religious Education.” This volume is a 
summary of the results of modern scholarship as ap- 
plied to the four gospels. It is a series of seven studies 
based on Canon Streeter’s book, ‘“‘The Four Gospels,” 
but written for ordinary readers rather than technical 
students. She discusses the dates, manuscripts and 
interrelations of the four gospels. Then there is a 
chapter on each of the gospels discussing purpose, 
sources, historical value and interpretation of each. 
This is a fine book to give to Sunday School teachers 
or would be an excellent series of studies for Midweek 
Service, or an adult class—C. F. B. 


THE QUEST FOR RELIGIOUS CERTAINTY 
By Harold A. Bosley. Willett, Clark. 235 pp. $2.50. 


Dr. Bosley, the author of this splendid work is the 
new pastor of Mount Vernon Place Methodist Church 
in Baltimore, to which he has gone after receiving a 
doctor’s degree from Chicago in 1933, and serving 
thereafter as the assistant professor of philosophy at 
the Iowa State Teacher’s College. 

He has made a real contribution to Christian 
thought through this new volume. It is not a book for 
readers untrained in religious philosophy, but is so 
clearly and cogently stated, that even lay readers who 
are willing to go back and re-read occasionally, will 
find both a discipline and stimulation which will be 
good for them. Ministers should buy the book, and 
stay by it until they have strengthened their mental 
muscles by some really worthwhile exercises. 

Dr. Bosley does not believe that the trouble with re- 
ligious certainty is a matter of pruning the tree, but 
due to something which has happened to the roots. 
His handling of the subject is not in the usual pop- 
ular style, but is soundly philosophical and scientific. 
He begins by acknowledging that the certainties have 
been lost, and that few seem qualified or able to re- 
discover them. Nor does he believe that they will be 
redeemed quickly and without effort. He begins his 
thesis by giving a clear picture of the existing con- 
fusion and what he thinks caused it. He leads the 
reader along three great “‘truthward roads,” philoso- 
phy, theology and science, down which he thinks we 
lost our great possession. He then names ‘‘four in- 
sights,” and two systems which suggest possible paths 
to certainty. The four insights are “High Religion,” 
“Revelation,” ‘The Supernatural,” and “Value.” The 
two systems are Modernism and Neo-Thomism. He 
then explains the meaning and types of certainty that 
men are searching for, He follows this with three 
chapters which are exceedingly difficult for the lay 
reader who is not well grounded in philosophy. But 
they deal with principles which are so foundational 
that they demand and deserve study until they are 
mastered. Once the reader gets a grasp of these chap- 
ters he finds the balance of the books exceedingly 
illuminating and stimulating. The chief theme of 
these chapters is ‘‘tentativeness.” And he believes 
that ‘‘tentativeness,’’ which has proved a blessing to 
science, has turned out to be a curse to religion. To 
him ‘‘tentativeness’” is not ‘“‘openmindedness,” nor 
“acquiescence in confusion.’’ Chapters five and six 
deal with ‘Probability’ and Contingency.” Then 
having given an explanation of these philosophical 
terms he proceeds to an application of them in chap- 
ter seven. 

The last three chapters of the book are devoted to a 
more popular discussion of a philosophy of religion 
based upon the preceding chapters, in which he deals 
with the doctrine of God, the doctrine of Salvation 
and the doctrine of Christ. In his closing arguments 
he brings all of this to bear upon ethical action, and 
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so helps us to see where faith and works meet in sav- 
ing religious certainty—John Benjamin Magee 


HISTORY OF METHODISM IN UTAH 
By Henry Martin Merkel. The Denton Printing Co. 


269 pp. $2.50 


This is a thrilling story of ‘exploration, colonization, 
and civilization, of the Great West.” It is full of ro- 
mance, includes over 60 illustrations—of ministers; 
superintendents; church buildings, parsonages; The 
Esther Home (Ogden), The Davis Deaconess Home, etc. 

In chapter one, there are accounts of Indians of 
the Northwest in search of the Bible; Jason Lee, the 
first missionary to the Indians; Doctor Marcus Whit- 
man; the ill-fated Donner party; the Mormons move 
westward. Jedediah Strong Smith, the achievements 
of this “straight shooting, Bible toting’’ Methodist 
layman, listed as follows: ‘‘He made the effective dis- 
covery of South Pass, entering the doorway to West- 
ern America; he found a central route from the 
Rockies to the Pacific...; in brief the man who 
charted the way for the spread of the American em- 
pire from the Missouri River to the Western Sea.” 

The Methodist preachers of that day had respect 
for Brigham Young, saying “he is renowned as a 
business man, an organizer, a colonizer, a founder of 
cities, a builder of Mormon temples and tabernacles, 
as well as a dictator, whose word was law and gospel 
to his people.” 

Rev. E. E. Mork, on completing thirty-nine years 
as a missionary in Utah, says, ‘“‘There is no compari- 
son between Utah of thirty-nine years ago and that 
of today. We have fine schools and homes, liberal 
minds, and even great church buildings of all creeds 
...I shall always be interested in the Utah people. 
They have been kind to me as neighbors and I have 
made friends everywhere. I love the Mormon people. 
but not Mormonism. I am glad to state that the 
people are far better than the Mormon creed.” 

This book gives one an insight into Mormonism. 


JOHN WYCLIF AND THE ENGLISH BIBLE 
By Melvin M. Cammack. American Tract Society. 


Pages 289. $1.75. 


The author is a young man, a native of Kansas, and 
a graduate of Baker University. He has won some 
high scholastic honors. During an interim he con- 
ducted the Department of Greek New Testament 
Exegesis in Drew and is at present on a fellowship 
in Cambridge University. His book is a development 
of his Masters thesis. All who love the English Bible 
will appreciate the fine work of Mr. Cammack. The 
first part of the book, about one-fourth, is devoted 
‘to “John Wyclif and the English Bible,’’ and tells 
briefly and interestingly the story of “The Morning 
Star of the Reformation.” In the second part, as far 
as the author is cognizant, ‘‘Wyclif’s own Bible trans- 
lations appear in collected form for the first time.” 
Many texts will be illumined for the present-day 
preacher.—W. T. P. 


MORE SOURCES OF POWER IN FAMOUS LIVES 
By Walter C. Erdman. Cokesbury. 160 pp. $1.00. 


The author is a Presbyterian minister, sometime 
missionary in Korea, whose specialty is the study and 
writing of biography. This book includes twenty four 
“More Sources of Power in Famous Lives.”’ These biog- 
raphies include twenty one men and thee women. 
They will put courage, inspiration, power and service, 
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[ DUPLICATORS - STENCILS - INKS 


SUPPLIES FOR ALL MAKES STENCIL DU- 
a PLICATOR PRINTING MACHINES. Our 
“EXCEL-ALL” Line Most Comp'ete in America. 
Best and Cheapest. Customers the world over. 
“EXCELLOGRAPH” STENCIL PRINTERS 
$19.75. up. Seif Feeding Machines, Pay 10 cents a 
day. Automatic Inking Post 
Card Printers $8.50. Min- 
{sters Mimeo, Manual Art 
Designs Book $5. Stencil 
Picture Tracers $7.50. 
Everything you need under 
one roof. Have Opening for 
One Minister User Dealer 
in every Town. Easy Extra Money. Get Yours At Wholesale. 
Interesting Illustrated Literature Free, 


PITTSBURGH TYPEWRITER & SUPPLY CO. 
Dept. M-3 336 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


stimulate spiritual expres- 
sion, Revival; LIFE! Write 
for samples suited to your 
needs. Prove their power in your 
church or school. 
Serving Churches half a century 
enables us to help you select the 
best book for your Church, Our 
well edited hymnals and song 
books meet all requirements: 
priced from $10.00 per 100, up. 
For returnable satnples write 
name and address in margin, clip and mail. Give 
use for new book, also Church and denomination. 


HOPE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
5701-, West Lake Street Chicago, Minois 


The Improved Wright 


Rolling Canvas Curtains 


Used in Sunday schools, chapels, etc., to divide 
class rooms. Easy and simple to operate. Sound- 
proof as wood partitions. Economical. Now in use 
in many churches. It is the most successful rolling 
partition obtainable. 

Large Velour Curtains a specialty. 

For prices, recommendations, and other particu- 
lars, write to 

WRIGHT & GAMBER, Lebanon, Pa. 
John G. Wright, Prop. 
“Endorsed by Leading Architects” 


CLARKS  —“UNITVPE” 
BRONZED COPPER 
CHURCH BULLETIN BOARDS 
> 


Also 
ILLUMINATED CROSSES 


QQHOS | ART BRONZE TABLETS 
CHURCH MARKERS 


MEMORIAL & GIFT PLATES 
W L. CLARK CO, Inc Manufacturers 


52 LAFAYETTE ST. NEW YORK Est 1914 
SEPARATE LITERATURE OF EITHER ON REQUEST 


“F WAS IN PRISON” 


The Suppressed Letters of 
German Pastors by Charles 8. Macfarland 
At All Bookstores 10° 


F. H. REVELL CO. 158 Fifth Ave., New York 
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YOUR CHURCH Can Have 


AMPLIFIED CATHEDRAL CHIMES 
For as Little as $650! 


At moderate cost, YOUR church 
can now enjoy the glorious musio and 
added dignity of MAAS AMPLI- 
FIED CATHEDRAL CHIMES. Let 
us show you, without obligation, how 
easy and inexpensive it is to have a 
set installed 


Write for Full Information to 


mare ORGAN CO. /i. 


3015 Casitas Ave., 
- Los Angeles, California 
Church CAindows 
ST. JOSEPIT ART GLASS WORKS 
802-808 N. Second St. St. Joseph. Mo. 


Designers and Manufacturers of Art. Stained, 
8, and Ecclesiastical Glass 


Send us the sizes and shapes «f your windows e 
and we will submit quotations 


CASYEAR SEOESSERY IGE 


Everything for the Sunday School. 

Highest Quality — Lowest Prices. 

variety of supplies for Daily Vacation 

Bible Schools, Rally Day and other special days. 
Write for special day catalogs 


DAVID C. COOK PUBLISHING CO. 


25 K. Lincoln Street Elgin, Mlinois 


Wide 


Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Visit Our Showroom when in New York 


COX SONS & VINING, inc. 


131 EAST 23RD STREET, NEW YORK. 


$1750.00 IN BOOK PRIZES 


The American Tract Society offers $1000.00, 
$500.00, and $250.00 for prizes for the three 
best Evange'ical Book Manuscripts. 
CONTEST CLOSES NOVEMBER 30th 
Write for conditions and further information 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY 
7 West 45th Street New York, N. Y. 


ULPIT FURNITURE — 

Chairs, Communion Tables) ‘~ 
Baptismal Fonts, Etc. 

Fine furniture at factory-to- ~~ 

Church prices. State your needs.” 


De Moutin Bros. a Co. 


GREENVILLE, ILLINOIS 


Happy is the preacher with a good 


magazine and good text books. 
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into many readers. All of these biographies are wor- 
thy; many have achieved greatness; and all have 
rendered noteworthy service. Preachers, especially, 
ought to study these lives; they are inspiring illus- 
trations for sermons. Contents: Samuel Chapman 
Armstrong, Johann Sebastian Bach, Clara Barton, 
Oliver Cromwell, Sir John Franklin, General Charles 
George Gordon, Albert Alexander Hyde, Andrew Jack- 
son, Abraham Lincoln, Cyrus Hall McCormick, Wil- 
liam McKinley, Dwight L. Moody, Samuel Finley 
Breese Morse, Florence Nightingale, Saint Patrick, Sir 
James Young Simpson, General “Lew” Wallace, 
George Washington, Daniel Webster, Frances Willard, 
Sir George Williams, Roger Williams, Frances Xavier; 
and The Sources Of Power; and Acknowledgments. 
All of these women and men are of note; they shine 
in power, fame, and outstanding service. 


HISTORY AND THE GOSPEL 
By C. H. Dodd. Scribners.’ 189 pages. $2.00. A Religious 
Book Club Selection. 


This book represents the five lectures delivered in 
March, 1938, under the Hewett Foundation at the 
Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, at Union 
Seminary in New York, and at Andover-Newton Semi- 
nary. They are definitely helpful to every minister of 
the Christian church. The scholarship is thorough, 
but the style is popular. Dr. Dodd brings to his great 
theme all the brilliance and experience of a mature 
mind and enriched soul, and gives his readers the 
benefit of his study and life in attractive and in- 
triguing manner. It is a superb little book the im- 
portance of which is by no means measured by the 
fewness of its pages.—C. H. N. 


RIGHT AND WRONG IN AN AGE OF CONFUSION 
By William P. King. Abingdon. 246 pp. $2.00. 


Dr. King was editor of the Methodist Quarterly in 
1928, and in 1932, editor of The Nashville Advocate. He 
is the author of “The Practice of the Principles of 
Jesus,” etc. The present book is his outstanding one. 

The problem in our time “is not merely how to live 
up to a standard, but whether there is a standard to 
live up to,’’ says King. ‘The distinction of right and 
wrong refiects a reality at the heart of things, by 
which all human customs and conventions are to be 
tested. All attempts to explain the ineradicable sense 
of right and wrong on a rationalistic basis have 
failed.” This is the thesis of Dr. King; and he works 
it out ably and satisfying, showing the factors that 
obscures the distinction between right and wrong. 

In Part One, he shows factors that obscure the dis- 
tinction between right and wrong, The tests when 
tradition is above truth; when knowledge is with- 
out faith; Wishful thinking; Mammon above God; 
Caesar above God; and The Material above the Spir- 
itual. Part Two, determinative tests by which we may 
know right and wrong, by Spiritual Intuition; The 
Moral Order in the World; The Test of Workability; 
The Exercise of Spiritual Imagination; The Moral 
Guidance of Great Personalities; God Speaks; and 
Motive Power for the Good Life. 

Dr. King contrasts Lippman’s ‘‘A Preface to Morals,” 
which closes with the picture of a man struggling to 
save his own soul, and saving his soul only to lose it; 
whereas Kagawa testifies, “Twenty eight years ago I 
live a dark life of dissipation, superstition and des- 
pair; from all this Christ saved me.’’ Which is the 
better? A keen, much needed book. 
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BAID-WEEK* SERVICES 
SHIRLEY SWETNAM STILL 


Out-door meetings on 
Church. 


The Meaning of the 
e 
I. What The New Testament Church Meant. 


Plan a meeting as much like a meeting of the 
early church as you can. 


Hymn: “When I Survey the Wondrous Cross.” 
Hymn: “The Church’s One Foundation.” 
Message: “A Description of a Meeting of the 


New Testament Church.” 

From history and tradition, describe the wor- 
ship of the early Church. Points suggestive: 

1. The Church met from house to house or 
out-of-doors. 

2. The Church was a hymn-singing Church. 

3. The Church was a praying Church. 

4. Christians were all evangelists “they went 
everywhere preaching the word.” 

Hymn: “The Son of God Goes Forth to War.” 

Messages from various people about what the 
church meant to the New Testament Christians. 
Make each message about five minutes. 

1. Peace in a world of force. 

2. Joy in a world of sorrow. 

3. Spiritual riches. “Heirs,” 
“riches in glory.” 

Hymn: Faith of Our Fathers.” 

4. Real fellowship with God. 

5. Forgiveness of sin. 

6. Living hope, a certainty of future bliss and 
‘a heavenly home. 

Hymn: “Onward, Christian Soldiers.” 

A series of prayers that the church may mean 
‘to us today the wonderful things that it meant to 
the Christians in New Testament days. 

Hymn: “In the Cross of Christ I Glory.” 

Benediction. 


“Sons of God,” 


II. What a Church-House Means in a Com- 
munity. 
_Quartette: “There’s a Church in the Valley by 
‘the Wildwood.” 
Bible reading: Eph. 2:19-22. 
A prayer for the church. 
Hymn: “Blest Be the Tie That Binds.” 
Talk: What the Church Means in the Com- 
munity: 
1. Happy Memories. 
holy ambitions.) 
2. Strivings for Better Things. 
3. A living expression of our Spiritual Hope. 
4. Our Spiritual Home. 
Hymn: “Break Thou the Bread of Life.” 
General participation: 
a Church Building Fellowship.” (three or four 
minutes.) 


(Weddings, revivals. 


“My Happy Memory of 
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“THE SANITARY” 


| service permits an impres- 
| sive ceremony. 


| make the finest quality of 
| beautiful polished trays and ¢ 
| supply thousands of satis- 


Individual 
Communion 


Convenient, Noiseless and Sanitary 
The individual communion 


CUPS 


We intro- 


duced individual cups. We 


ST 
fied congregations. Send for DS res sat en 


free Catalog with quota- 
tions. 


SANITARY COMMUNION SERVICE 
Box 396-Dept. E. Rochester, N. Y. 


r Church Gindows | 


ILLUSTRATED PORTFOLIO OF 
NOTEWORTHY STAINED GLASS WINDOWS | 
UPON REQUEST 


PPittsurak Stained Glass Studiog| 


(Warden and M‘Cartney Sts. Pittsburgh Pa. J 


COMMUNION TABLES 


Beautiful Designs in Richly Carved Wood. 
Splendid For Memorial Presentation. Priced 
from $25.00 upward. Booklet of Designs 
Submitted On Request. 


REDINGTON COMPANY, DEPT. 500, SCRANTON, PA. 


Choir-Pulpit 


GOWNS 


Paraments, Bible Markers, 
etc. Fine materials, beau- 
tiful work, pleasingly low 
prices. State your needs. 
Cataloy and Samples 
on request 


DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 


11538. 4th St., Greenville. Ill. 


PIPE ORGANS 


OF FINEST QUALITY 
Built in All Sizes 
Write Us 
A. J. SCHANTZ SONS & CO. 
Established 1873 Orrville, Ohio 


HAMMERMILL 20-LB. BOND LETTERHEADS & ENVELOPES 
Printed to Order; Postpaid; Satisfaction Guaranteed 


100 250 500 1M 
$1.00 $1.75 $2.50 $4.00 
1.75 2.50 4.00 
7.50 
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Send for Catalog 
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A PROBLEM SOLVED ... 


The pastor who faces the problem 
of keeping church pews filled, will 
find an Ashtabula Metal (All-Alu- 
minum Bulletin an aid in overcom- 
ing it. This modern reminder gives 
you a perfect method to reach your 
members and those outside the 
church, with messages which in- 
vite, encourage and increase at- 
tendance. Send for FREE catalog. 


THE ASHTABULA SIGN CO. 
Box 138EH Ashtabula, Ohio 


DIRECT FACTORY PRICES 
Pews, Pulpits, Pulpit Chairs, Communion Tables, Altar 


Vases, Altar Crosses, Baptismal Fonts, Sunday School 
Furniture. We allow for or sell your old equipment. 
Catalogue and details on request. 


REDINGTON COMPANY DEPT. C SCRANTON, PA. 


THESES written to specifications of busy 
pastors. Over 20 years experience. 
SERMONS Prompt, confidential service, rea- 
sonable rates. Write us your 


SPEECHES special topics, and texts. 


Private Secretaries to the Profession 
AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 516 Sth Ave. New York City 


{OIR GOWNS 


BULPIT VESTMENTS 


Hangings: Ornaments: Fringes- 


“Furnishings and Supplies- 
CATALOG. FREE ON REQUEST 


The C.E.WARD Co. NewLondon,0. 


PILE OF PENNIES 


EASY TO GET 


Collecting a mile of coins is 2 novel and success(ul way of rausing money for a Church or Society 
coins wll not diop off of our holders. No adhesive used Write for Samples and Prices 


THE HARRISON CO, UNION CITY, IND. 


PUBLIC SPEAKERS!!! 
Let us prepare your sermons, speeches, lectures, 
articles, essays, etc., at a most modest cost. 
Prompt, scholarly, individual and confidential. You 
get full and exclusive use of all material ordered. 
Circular FREE on request 


Continental Writers’ and Speakers’ Bureau 
705 Railway Exchange Bldg. 
Montreal, Canada 


Communion Cups 


Send for Folder and SPECIAL 4 


OFFER at low prices. Glasses $1.00 

Dozen. Tray an St * 

Beautiful CHROMIUM - PLAT: 

Aluminum, Wood and Silver- lated = 

Services. Collection & Bread Plates, Pastor’s Sick Outfits, etc. 
Thomas Communion Service, Box 1212 Lima, Ohio 
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Hymn: “I Love Thy Kingdom, Lord.” 
Prayer that the church may continue to be a 
finger pointing the community toward God. 
Hymn: “We’re Marching to Zion.” 
Benediction. 
® 


II. What The Church Ought to Mean in This 
Community. 

Hymn: “Higher Ground.” 

Bible reading in concert, by all the group, 
Rev. 3:7-13. 

Hymn: “Make Me a Channel of Blessing To- 
day.” 

A prayer for the church, that she may be what 
Christ planned for her to be. 

Hymn: “Where Cross the Crowded Ways of 
Life.” 

Talk by a physician, “What it would mean in 
this community if all the people here who wear 
the name of Christ were really living the life. 
The possible influence of such a church.” 

Hymn, “Open Mine Eyes That I May See.” 

Talk by a lawyer: “What it would mean if the 
church tried to win souls as hard as lawyers try 
to win cases in court.” 

Hymn: “Bring Them In.” 

Talk by a banker: “What it would mean in the 
community to have a tithing church—a church 
that would have plenty to pay the preacher, 
plenty to help the needy, plenty for missions, 
plenty for community service.” 

Hymn: “Give of Your Best to the Master.” 

Talk by the church school superintendent: 
“What it would mean in the community if we 
were really awake to our opportunity of Christ- 
ian education. What the ideal church school 
could do.” 

Hymn: “Let the Lower Lights Be Burning.” 

Very brief talk by the minister, “My Part in 
the Possible Church.” 

Hymn of Dedication, “Let Him Have His Way 
with Me.” 

Benediction. 

e 


IV. Christ And The Lost World. 

(A camp-fire meeting planned with the idea 
that sometime you want to do something out- 
standing, make an outstanding appeal for mis- 
sions, feasible at any time except the coldest 
weather.) 

A small camp-fire is built and beside it sits an 
offering-box or bank. 

Hymn; “Christ Receiveth Sinful Men.” 

Leader: Christ has set burning in all our 
hearts a passion to send His message to all the 
world. He has commanded us to go and to send 
and to give and to pray toward the evangeliza- 
tion of all the world. Tonight we are going to 
plan to feed the fire of Evangelism in our own 
hearts and over the world. 

Hymn: “Oh, Zion Haste.” 

Leader: “It will fan the flame of evangelism in 
our hearts when we read from God’s Word.” 

Four readers come forward, each with his 
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Bible and with a stick for the fire. After each 
man reads, he lays his stick on the fire. Or have 
the sticks in a heap beside the fire, ready to be 
picked up by participants. 

1. John 4:35, 36. 

2. Acts 1:8. 

3. Acts 16:9-10. 

4, Dan. 12:3. 

Hymn: “Who Is On the Lord’s Side?’ 

Congregation in concert: John 3:16. 

First speaker, “How many people are lost?” A 
resume of the statistics of Christianity over the 
world. What percent of the world is Christian? 
What about the other eighty-three percent? 
* (Stick for the fire.) 

Hymn: “Send the Light.” 

Second speaker: “Our responsibility for the 
lost.” Make the case as strong as it really is, and 
everybody would go to work. (Stick for the fire.) 

Hymn: “Nobody Told Me of Jesus.” (effective 
as a@ special song.) 

Final speaker: “Let Us Save the Lost.” (appeal 
for missionary offering) (Stick for the fire.) 

Prayer: that we may care and do. 

General participation: The sticks for the fire 
are all quite small—about one inch in diameter 
and about sixteen inches long. At this place 
while the people are singing, ask each person to 
come forward and drop some money into the 
offering bank. Then, as a symbol of what that 
money is to do in lighting the fires of Evangelism 
over the world, let each man, after he puts in his 
offering, pass to the fire-wood pile and put a 
stick onto the fire. Since offerings which are big 
in man’s sight may be little in the eyes of God, 
and since no one can predict the effect of any 
one offering, let each man’s stick be approxi- 
mately the same. 

Offering hymn: “I Can Hear My Savior Call- 
ing”, or “Throw Out the Life-Line.” 

Thanksgiving: for the offering. 

! Hymn: “Rescue the Perishing.” 

Benediction. 

(If the people desire missionary hymns around 
ithe camp-fire after the benediction, encourage 
ithe idea.) 


*Note: You may write “The Prayer League,” 
7841 S. Hayne Street, Chicago, Illinois, for sta- 
tistics on church membership in various de- 
nominations. 


e 
‘Sentence Prayers 
Sweeten old age with thankful memories of 
‘yesterday and bright visions of eternity. 


Awaken the smile and joy that is soul fed 
because thankfulness is a dominant habit. 


e 
Humble us in the presence of responsibility of 
‘example lest we injure and mislead. 
e 


Safeguard me, Master Mine, against the lure 
‘f shallow pleasures that stultify but do not 
satisfy. 
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Complete sets or individ- 
ual pieces built to order. 


CHURCH 
FURNITURE oeiinaing Desks! Bap: 
KELTNER MFG. CO. tismal Fonts, Pews, Pew 


Cushions, Altar Crosses, 
79 Main St., Ashley, O. Collection Plates. 
) Since 1869 e Write for Catalog 


(Gmmunion Ware of Quality 


Best Materials x 


tft) SILVER PLATE 

FINEST Feeaee Sve 
Workmansnip =  Jreriuel es 
Lowest Prices. Send for Illustrated Catalog 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE CO. 


Room 324 ~=1701~1703 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa 


=) ALUMINUM or 


Pipe Organs 
AUSTIN ORGANS, INC. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


Inquiries Welcomed 


FOLDING CHAIRS 
Brand-New Steel Folding Chairs 
Full Upholstered Back and Seat Rubber Feet 
Send for Sample $16.00 a dozen 


REDINGTON CO., 


Dept. 89, Scranton, Pa. 


Enable me to store up strength divine against 
the dark days of stress and sorrow when Thou 
alone canst save. 


e 
Save from the sensitiveness that over-esti- 
mates slights and settles into sullenness. 


Soothe away the undercurrent of anxiety that 
enervates and upsets. 


Awake faith by recollections of ‘rare blessings 
and accidents averted. 


Save me from the selfish prayer that items 
only my own needs. 


Preserve a youthful spirit in assured promise 
of eternal life. 


Brighten my spirit, O Patient One, when the 
depression of weariness assails. 
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MITE BOXES 


For Missionary and Special Offer- 
ings. Catalog free. Samples of va- 
rious styles sent on receipt of 26c. | 


Edwards Folding Box Co. 


Manufacturers of Folding 
Paper Boxes of All Kinds | 


27 N. 6th St. 
PHILADELPHIA 


TH CENTURY QUARTERLY 


Thomas Curtis Clark, Editor 
For Better Teaching, Deeper 


Study, Firmer Faith. The leading Lesson 

Quarterly of young people and adults. 

Based on International Uniform Lessons. 
Sample copy Free. Write today. 


THE 2014 CENTURY QUARTERLY Deptt’ chicaco,an. 
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